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‘¢ BRANDON!” EXCLAIMED CAPTAIN BILDER. 


OCEAN-BORN; 


OR, 


THE CRUISE OF THE CLUBS. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC, 


CHAPTER IV. 
BOUNDING BILLOW BEN. 


6 Pe party in the forward cabin of the 

Ocean-Born had finished their supper, 
when the steamer was jhailed. by the yacht 
squadron, and were listening to the nautical 
talk of Ben Lunder. They all went on’ deck, | 
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except Neil and Don John, who entered the 
pilot-house to relieve Berry Owen. 

‘‘ This is part of our yacht fleet,” said Don 
John. ‘‘ Here is.the Skylark on our port side, 
and she is Commodore Montague’s yacht.” 

Berry Owen had already rung one bell, and 
the steamer had nearly lost ‘her headway. A 
boat was putting off from the Skylark, and 
presently it came alongside. 

‘*'You have had hard luck, Ned,” said Com- 
modore Montague, whilom “ Little Bobtail,” 
as he leaped on the Ocean-Born. 

‘*No; on the contrary, I have had good luck 
in falling in with this steamer.” 

‘* Bad and good, then, for it was certainly 
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unfortunate to have your mast carried away,” 
added the commodore, as he greeted the Bel- 
fast party on board. 

He was then introduced to the officers of the 
Ocean-Born, whom he regarded with no little 
interest and curiosity. 

‘* We did not expect to see you, commodore,” 
continued Ned Patterdale. 

‘We had a tremendous excitement in the 
city, when a despatch came from Portland that 
the Sea Foam had been wrecked,” replied Rob- 
ert Montague. 

‘* How in the world did they know anything 
about it in Portland?) We were dismasted at 
least twenty miles to the eastward of Cape 
Elizabeth,” added Ned. 

‘* A party that started for Seguin, but had 
to put back because it was so rough, reported 
you. They arrived at noon. Of course your 
family were terribly alarmed. Your father 
telegraphed to his friends in Portland to send 
a steamer out after you.” 

‘“*T saw a sail-boat making towards Port- 
land,” said Don John. 

‘*T am sorry the news got to Belfast,” added 
Ned, much troubled. ‘I suppose they are 
still worrying about us.” 

‘*Of course they cannot have heard from 
you. The fellows in the Yacht Club were so 
uneasy that we decided at once to go ona 
cruise in search of you,” continued Ned, 

‘* Our first business, then, ought to be to 
make a telegraph station,” suggested Neil. 
‘* We shall hardly get to Belfast before mid- 
night, towing the yacht, with the tide against 
us. We had better put into Rockland.” 

‘*T thought of that before; for, as the breeze 
has been fresh all day, we were probably ex- 
pected to arrive by five or six o’clock. But I 
did not like to ask you to vary your course, 
captain,” said Ned. 

‘* Rockland it is,” replied Neil. 

The commodore of the yacht squadron bade 
the party good night, and returned to the Sky- 
lark. The fleet filled away again, headed up 
the bay, and the steamer proceeded on her 
course. The young ladies were very much 
disturbed by the knowledge that their friends 
at home were worrying about them, and they 
were not in condition to enjoy the wild talk 
of Ben Lunder; but before nine o'clock the 
Ocean-Born arrived at Rockland. Ned Pat- 
terdale went on shore, and sent off his despatch 
as follows: ‘‘ Dismasted; picked up by steam- 
yacht Ocean-Born; all well; having a first- 
rate time ; home to-morrow morning : answer.” 
Ned was not obliged to wait long for a reply, 
for his father and mother were both at the 
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telegraph office, anxiously waiting for further 
intelligence. 

‘Thank God, you are safe; all well at home 
now !” was the answer; and Ned hastened on 
board with it. ~ ‘ 

The young ladies were very much relieved 
by this message from the loved ones at home, 
and their spirits rose wonderfully after they had 
read it. The after-cabin was brilliantly light- 
ed; Nellie played on the Chickering upright 
piano, — the gift of Madam Brandon, — and 
Ben Lunder sang his choicest songs; for he 
was a good singer. But the girls were very 
much fatigued after the labor and excitement 
of the day, and Neil considerately induced his 
companions to retire at an early hour. At his 
suggestion, Ned had telegraphed that the 
party would not return till the next morning, 
so that they and their friends at home might 
sleep in peace. Except Prince, who was steer- 
ing the Sea Foam, and Don John, who was 
the pilot of the Ocean-Born, all the guests 
turned in about ten o’clock, when the steamer 
was off Camden. Berry Owen had his watch 
below, while Neil remained in the pilot-house 
with Don John. At half past twelve the cap- 
tain let go the anchor off the boat-builder’s 
wharf in Belfast. In another half hour every 
soul on board was asleep. . 

As early as five o’clock in the morning some 
of the people on board of the steamer were 
stirring; but it was seven o’clock when the 
young ladies appeared, and eight when Neil 
and Don John turned out. 

The beautiful steam yacht had been dis- 
covered by the people on shore, and a score 
of boats had visited her before breakfast. The 
morning meal was almost as elaborate as the 
supper on the preceding evening, and it was 
heartily enjoyed by the party. : 

‘* Now, Captain Brandon, we must go on 
shore, or our folks will be worrying about us 
again,” said Nellie Patterdale, as they retired 
from the table. ‘‘ We are ever so much obliged 
to you for your kindness.” 

‘OQ, no. Iam the party obliged, Miss Pat- 
terdale,” gallantly replied Neil. ‘‘I am sorry 
to have you go; but the boats of the steamer 
are at your disposal.” - 

‘*And your humble servant, also,” added 
Ben Lunder. ‘‘I hope I shall have the pleas- 
ure of navigating you to the blessed shore 
which is to receive you, in the mainto’-gallant 
quarter-boat.” 

** Thank you, Mr. Lunder.” 

‘*T pull the foreto’-starboard oar.” 

‘All right, Ben. You and I will pull the 
ladies ashore,” added Neil. 
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‘*Thanks, noble captain! There is a party 
headed for the steamer,” replied Ben, pointing 
to a boat in which were a lady and two gentle- 
men. 

@ My father and mother! ” exclaimed Nellie. 

‘* And my father,” said Kate Bilder. 

In a few moments the boat was alongside. 
Ned and Nellie were affectionately greeted by 
their parents, and Captain Bilder folded Kate 
in his arms, exhibiting the most intense emo- 
tion as he did so. The latter had been in 
New York for a week, and had only returned 
the day before; just in time to hear the alarming 
intelligence concerning his absent daughter. 
Though he had been away a week, he seemed 
to display more emotion than the occasion 
called for. Captain Bilder was very pale and 
haggard, and it was evident to all that he had 
been suffering intensely, though it did not as 
yet appear that he had any greater cause for 
anxiety than the recent peril of Kate. 

The visitors were duly and properly intro- 
duced to the officers of the steamer, after- the 
first affectionate greetings had been exchanged. 
Then Ned and Nellie related their startling 
adventures at sea, and mentioned the handsome 
manner in which the shipwrecked party had 
been entertained on board of the Ocean-Born. 
Of course Captain Patterdale and his wife were 
very grateful. So, doubtless, was Captain 
Bilder; but he did not say so, and seemed to 
be rather absent-minded. 

‘¢ Why don’t you say something to the cap- 
tain of the steamer, father?” said Kate, morti- 
fied by his silence. 

‘*I beg your pardon, but I am very grateful 
for all the service you have rendered to my 
daughter,” added Captain Bilder, with sudden 
energy. ‘‘I am sure no one could appreciate 
your kindness more than I. But the fact is, I 
am in trouble just now. If you will: excuse 
me, Captain — Captain —” 

‘*Captain Brandon, father,” Kate interposed, 
helping him out. 

‘* Brandon!” exclaimed Captain Bilder, with 
a start. 

‘Captain Neil Brandon,” oe Ben 
Lunder. 

‘*Neil Brandon!” repeated Captain Bilder. 
‘* Where did you get that name?” 

‘* From my father,” replied Neil. 

‘‘ What was his name?” 

‘* Neil Brandon.” 

‘¢ Where is he now?” 

‘* He died twelve years ago.” 

“It is very singular!” mused Captain Bil- 
der. ‘‘ Where did he live?” 

‘*In Philadelphia.” 
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“It’s the same name; but it can hardly be 
the same man.” 

‘The same as what, sir?” asked Neil, curi- 
ously. 

‘* When I went to sea I had a mate of that 
name.” 

‘* My father went to sea.” 

‘*Indeed! It may have been the same. He 
was a good sailor. But, if you will excuse 
me, Captain Brandon, I will go on shore with 
Kate.” 

‘*I hope we shall see you on board again, 
Miss Bilder.— And you, too, sir,” replied 
Neil. 

‘* I’m afraid not.” . 

‘*Why, what’s the matter, father? How 
strange you seem to-day!” exclaimed Kate. 

‘*I am in very great trouble, my child; but 
Iam sorry only for you. I dare say you can 


visit the — the — the steamer again.” 
added Kate. 


“The Ocean-Born, father,” 
‘“Isn’t it an odd name?” 

** Ocean-Born!” exclaimed Captain Bilder, 
with another start. 

‘* That is the name of the yacht, sir,” 
explained. 

‘¢ Ocean-Born ! 
name?” 

‘It was a fancy of my own,” answered Neil. 
‘* My friends liked the name, and so we chris- 
tened her.” 

‘*But why did you call her so?” 

‘“*For two reasons. We got the idea of a 
steam yacht when we were on the ocean, off 
Cape May; and therefore the idea was ocean-~ 
born. The other reason is, that I was born at 
sea, and sometimes my mother called me the 
Ocean-Born.” 

‘Very strange!” said Captain Bilder. 

‘*Very strange, indeed!” added Kate, who 
seemed to understand her father, if no one else 
did. 

‘*T don’t see anything very strange about it, 4 
laughed Neil. , 
‘If you will excuse us, Captain Brandon, 
we will endeavor to see you again. I have 
much to say to Kate now,” continued Captain 
Bilder, as he walked towards the gangway. « 

The father and daughter walked down the 
gangway steps into the hoat, and the man at 
the oars pulled them ashore. 

‘““What is the matter with Captain Bilder, 
father?” asked Nellie Patterdale, as soon as 
they had gone. 

‘*He has been speculating in stocks for the 
last year, and to-day he is a ruined man,” re- 
plied Captain Patterdale, sadly shaking his 
head. ‘About a year ago he lost a consider- 


Neil 


Why is she called by that 
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able portion of his property by the failure of 
his brother in Baltimore, though he had enough 
left to afford him a handsome income. Instead 
of reducing his expenses, which were rather 
extravagant, he attempted to regain what he 
had lost. In order to save what he had invest- 
ed, he was compelled to imperil all he had. 
The chances were against. him, and when the 
current set the wrong way, everything he had 
went by the board. Even his house and fur- 
niture are mortgaged for all they are worth.” 

‘‘T am sorry for poor Kate,” said Minnie 
Darling. 

‘¢ And we are all sorry for Captain Bilder,” 
added Captain Patterdale. ‘‘ He is a noble- 
hearted, generous man, and everybody regrets 
his misfortune. At fifty, without a dollar in 
the world, he must commence life anew.” 

‘‘T hope Kate won’t have to leave the Dor- 
cas Club, we shall miss her so much,” said 
Nellie. 

After Captain Bilder’s misfortunes had been 
fully discussed, the visitors from the shore 
were shown over the steamer; and they be- 
stowed many commendations upon the ele- 
gance and convenience of her accommoda- 
tions. Ben Lunder had something to say all 
the time, and Captain Patterdale, senior, was 
rather pleased with his humor, encouraging 


him by laughing at his travesty of nautical 
terms. 


‘*This is the mizzen to’gallant fo’castle,” 
said Ben, as the party descended to the apart- 
ment where the deck-hand was quartered. 

‘*It seems to be a very comfortable place,” 
replied Captain Patterdale. 

‘*Very comfortable, sir, except when the 
steamer rolls entirely over, like a log in a mill- 
pond, as she did early this morning; and then 
it makes a fellow’s head swim, as it did mine, 
though I am a sailor from the heel of my bob- 
stay to the crown of my sky-scraper. I occupy 
the foreto’-port berth on the mainto’-starboard 
side.” 

‘* Precisely so, Mr. Lunder,” laughed the old 
ship-master. ‘‘One can readily identify it 
from your description.” 

‘* Well, any one who has been to sea can, 
though it might bother a land-lubber,” added 
Ben, scratching his head. ‘‘ Before I went to 
sea, I used to get terribly mixed with the sea 
slang in the dime novels. It takes an old salt 
like me to understand and reel ’em off. I can 
do it now, though sometimes it takes all the 
half-hitches out my jaw-tackle to get em off.” 

‘* How long have you been to sea, Mr. Lun- 
der?” asked the captain. 

‘*It’s about four days now, I think. I haven’t 
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overhauled my log-book, but I believe it was 
four days this morning.” 

‘* You have ‘made remarkable progress in 
that time, for I have known old men, who had 
been at sea forty years, that could not tlk 
half as salt as you do,” added the ship-master. 

‘¢ But Igive my whole mind to it, sir. Iam 
the deck-hand of the Ocean-Born, a place of 
great responsibility, as you are aware; and I 
give my undivided attention to the duties of 
the position. But the fore-royal scuttle gapes 
for our exit.” 

The visitors returned to the deck. By this 
time the boat which had conveyed Captain 
Bilder and Kate to the shore had returned, and 
the Patterdales began to make their adieus. 
All the officers were engaged to dine at the el- 
egant mansion of the retired ship-master. 

‘IT depend upon seeing you, Mr. Lunder,” 
said the captain; ‘‘and I hope you will bring 
your nautical vocabulary with you.” 

‘*I shall, certainly; in fact, I can hardly 
express myself without it now,” replied Ben. 
‘‘ But, Ibeg your pardon, we were to have the 
honor of pulling the ladies ashore in the main- 
to’-gallant quarter-boat. I wish them to see 
how well Ican handle the foreto’-starboard oar.” 

‘¢ Your vanity shall be gratified, Mr. Lun- 
der,” interposed Minnie Darling. 

‘¢ Thanks.” 

‘¢ But it seems a little anomalous to call a 
deck-hand Mr. Lunder,” laughed Captain Pat- 
terdale. . 

‘*T am only called so by lollipops and land- 
lubbers,” replied Ben. ‘‘ The old salts on 
board never call me mzster — do they, Neil?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘“‘Tam Bounding Billow Ben; but, as this 
name is as long as the coach-whip of the 
foreto’-bowsprit, they call me Ben for short.” 

Captain Patterdale and his wife embarked in 
the shore boat; and when it had pulled away, 
the starboard quarter-boat was hauled up to the 
steps. 

‘¢ Allow me to h’ist you in, Miss Darling,” 
said Ben, politely. 

‘No, I thank you, Bounding Billow Ben,” 
replied she. ‘‘I prefer to h’ist myself in.” 

‘“*T beg your pardon; but I only used the 
nautical expression for ‘assist,’.” added Ben, 
as she took his offered hand. 

‘*T must say I don’t think the expression is 
well chosen, when addressed to a young lady.” 

‘‘T acknowledge the error of my briny 
tongue; and I repent in ash-cloth and sashes.” 

The ladies were seated in the stern-sheets, 
and the captain and deck-hand took their places 
on the thwarts. 
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‘Where, O, where is the weather-mizzen 
rowlock ?” asked Ben. : 

‘* Made fast with a lanyard there,” replied 
Neil. 

‘‘ By the weather or the lee lanyard? Be 
explicit, great captain. Is it the skysail lan- 
yard, or the forto’-mizzen lanyard?” 

‘“‘There it is,” added Neil, pointing to a 
string leading down from the rail to the ceil- 
ing. ; 

‘‘T see it not. I see the foreto’-royal yard, 
the main-yard, the back yard, and the front 
yard; but I don’t see any lanyard.” 

‘* You don’t know what a lanyard is, Ben,” 
laughed the captain. ‘‘ That string that comes 
out of the hole for the rowlock.” 

‘“‘That’s not kind of you, Neil,” exclaimed 
the deck-hand, fixing a lugubrious gaze upon 
the captain. ‘‘It is not kind of you to chal- 
lenge my knowledge of sea things before these 
ladies. Iam anold sea dog, crusted all over 
with salt, and my tongue has been in the 
pickle for four days. 
ful! Where would you have been, if I hadn’t 
stood by the foreto’-backstay, when the main- 
royal moon-raker went by the board?” 

‘True, Ben. Forgive me.” 

‘Freely, great captain.. To err is human; 
to forgive is the highest duty of an old ocean 
monster like me, who has sported for four 


days in the eel grass and among the dolphins. 
Lot's wife was only a little salt compared with 


me. Now lI'll top up this lanyard, and bend 
on the weather rowlock.” 

Ben inserted the rowlock, and shipped his 
oar. He was one of the college rowists, and 
certainly he did not lack in skill. He and Neil 
pulled very well together; but they had hardly 
gone a length from the steamer before Ben 
dropped his oar, stood up in the boat, and ele- 
vated both hands. 

‘My heyes! 
exclaimed he. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Ben?” demanded Neil, 
rather impatiently. 

‘‘Dowse my tarry top-lights! Break my 
benders, and mash my mizzen to’-gallant mud- 
hook! Grind my ground-tackle, and slush 
down my starboard tacks!” roared the deck- 
hand. 

‘* What ails you, Ben?” 

‘* Don’t you see? Open up your dead-lights, 
and glance out of your port peeper.” 

At this moment, three boats of the Dorcas 
Club, which had been concealed by the steam- 
er, dashed up to the Ocean-Born, with their 
oarsup. Ben, beingin the bow, had seen them 
first, and filled the air with his mongrel slang. 


Shiver my topsail boom!” 


It’s cruel! it’s ungrate-' 
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‘* Here are three of our boats!” said Minnie 
Darling. . 

‘¢ Three of them!.” ejaculated Ben. ‘ Otto 
of roses! essence of peppermint, and extract 
of new-mown clover! Mine eyes have seen, 
and mine heart is gladdened!” 

‘* There’s the Undine,” said Nellie. 

‘* Oon-di-neh! ” gasped Ben. ‘‘ Bright Para- 
celsist vision! Haste to her ere she sinks be- 
neath the glittering wave!” 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter, Bounding Billow 
Ben?” laughed Minnie. 

‘* Five nymphs of the sea, and all in the 
same boat! Five Undines come up from the 
shadowy deep to ravish our mortal senses!” 

‘** And the Fairy!” said Nellie. 

‘*The Fairy! O, my! Rained down from 
Cloudland !” 

‘* And the Psyche!” added Minnie. 

‘* Psyche! Hold me down, Neil. 
Cupid.” 

‘Stupid, you mean,” replied the captain. 

‘* Both — stupefied by the nymphs that dawn 
upon our earth-born eyes.” : 

Certainly the club boats were beautiful; and 
in the deck-hand’s estimation the young la- 
dies, dressed in their uniform of blue, with 
their saucy straw hats, turned up on one side, 
were infinitely more beautiful. They came 
alongside the quarter-boats, anxious to hear 
about the wreck of the Sea Foam. Neil and 
Ben were introduced, and shook hands’ with 
the whole fifteen in the boats. The story was 
told by Nellie, and the three clubs dashed away 
again. 

‘* All the boats will be out at three o’clock 
this afternoon,” said Minnie. 

‘Then I shall go up finally and forever,” 
groaned Ben. ‘See them! They look like 
Fairies, Undines, and Psyches.—Is this sea 
water under us, Miss Darling?” 

‘* Certainly it is.” 

‘¢T didn’t know but it might be cream, -nec- 
tar, honey, an ocean of Lubin’s extracts, or 
something of that sort. Of course those boats 
are made of sugar.” 

‘‘T think not: they would melt if they were.” 

‘‘T shall melt as it is,” replied Ben, bend- 
ing to his oar. ‘‘ How they go it— like a boom 
through a bobstay!” : 

In a moment the boat was at the wharf, and 
the young ladies were assisted up the steps. 

‘* Good by,” said Nellie. ‘‘ But we shall see 
you at dinner.” ’ 

‘¢ We shall call upon all the ladies who have 
been our guests before we leave,” replied Neil. 

“‘You must not leave for a week yet. You 
must go with us on our excursion up the river.” 


I am 
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‘**T shall be glad to do so.” 
‘The boat pulled back to the Ocean-Born, 
and all hands hastened to dress for dinner. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LOST CHILD. 

Net BrRanpon and Ben Lunder were soon 
ready to dine in the elegant mansion of Cap- 
tain Patterdale, though the deck of the Ocean- 
Born was crowded with visitors from the 
shore, who had come off to see the beautiful 
craft. The cabins were thrown open to their 
inspection, and every attention was bestowed 
upon them by the officers and crew. The Sea 
Foam had been towed to Don John’s wharf 
early in the morning, and the boat-builder 
and his men were hard at work making a new 
mast for her, so that she could join the cruise 
of the clubs up the river. 

‘*T beg your pawdon,” said a young man 
wearing a white ‘ stove-pipe’ hat, stepping up 
to Ben Lunder, as he came out of the cabin, 
dressed in black for the great occasion of the 
day. . 

The stranger was a young man of not more 
than nineteen. He was dressed in fashion- 
ably shaped garments, though one skilled in 
the draper’s art would have seen that the dry 
goods of which they were composed were of 
the cheapest material. The style was in the 
cut, rather than in the quality of the goods. 
The coat, pants, and vest were of a very light 
color — a cross between yellow and white. At 
a little distance they looked as if they were 
made of light-colored chamois skins. He wore 
white socks with patent leather shoes, and on 
his white ‘‘ stove-pipe” hat was a weed not 
more than three inches wide, worn because it 
was the fashion, and not because he had “ lost 
any friend,” or had any to lose. His neck-tie 
was of glaring red, ‘ stunningly ” ample, and 
as prominent to the view as a red light ona 
snow-bound coast. He wore an immense vest 
chain, which, however, was composed of base 
metal, and in genteel society the owner never 
pulled out the second-hand silver watch at- 
tached to it, purchased at a pawn-broker’s for 
four dollars and twenty-five cents. Of course, 
the impression produced by this young gen- 
tleman when he dawned upon the vision of 
the beholder was tremendous. And yet he 
was a young man of great aspirations. 

‘‘I beg your pawdon,” said he, politely 
touching his white hat to the deck-hand of the 
Ocean-Born. 

Ben surveyed him from head to foot; and 
residing most of the year in New York city, 
he knew the genus well. 
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‘¢ Well, my hearty, what can I do for you?” 
he replied, in a voice which seemed to come 
from the depths of his lower stomach. 

‘Am I wight in supposing that you be- 
long to this—aw— this ship?” inquired the 
‘** swell,” with an effort. 

“You aw— quite wight. I am the foreto’- 
starboard deck-hand of this ship. My name 
is Benjamin Lunder, otherwise Bounding 
Billow Ben, at your service. Who are you, 
my hearty?” 

‘*T beg your pawdon: allow me to pwesent 
my cawd:” and the young gentleman grace- 
fully offered the pasteboard, which was big 
enough to be an invitation to a grand diplo- 
matic ball in Paris, Vienna, or Berlin. 

“Arthur ‘ McGusher, with Hewlins and 
Heavybones, Dry Goods, forty-nine twenty- 
eight Broadway, New York,” said Ben, read- 
ing from 'the card. ‘ Aw, then you aw a doo- 
wum-aw, Mr. Gush-aw?” 

“No, saw; Iam not a dwummaw, if by this 
wawd you mean a commawcial twaveller, as 
we call them in our house. I am a salesman, 
saw.” 

‘¢Glad to know you, Mr. McGusher. You 
look all right and tight about the toplights. 
I suppose you want to ship as a boiler-heaver 
or a lobster-boy?” 

‘* No, saw,” protested Mr. McGusher, with a 
slight blush, and no little indignation in his 
tones. ‘I have no desiaw to ship.” 

‘“*T am glad of it, for we are all full just 
now.” 

**T only wish to make an inquiwy.” 

‘* An inquiwy!” exclaimed Ben. ‘‘ What’s 
the use of making one, when you can buy 
them ready made? We have nineteen of them 
stowed away in the mizzen run, with the main 
royal hatches battened down over them.” 

‘“*T beg your pawdon; I spoke of an inqui- 
wy,” interposed the visitor. 

‘¢So did I, my hearty. You can’t play that 
on your uncle, who is an old salt, pickled 
down in four days of hard sea service,” added 
Ben, shaking his head. 

‘*T beg,your pawdon; I only wish to ask a 
question. Do you —” 

‘“*A question! You said you wanted to 
make an inquiry. I beg your pardon, but you 
must speak in plain English to us old salts. 
We haven’t much -larnin’ in shore things! 
‘To be, or not to be,’ — that’s the question.” 

‘*Not exactly my question, Mr. — Mr. —” 

‘*Bounding Billow Ben; that’s my name; 
and when I sneeze the salt spray flies.” 

‘I beg your pawdon, Mr. Bounding Bennow 
Bill,” said the visitor, with a soft smile. 
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‘* Bounding Bennow Bill!” 
Do you mean to insult me?” 

‘* T beg your paw —” 

‘*My paw shall fall upon you like a hurri- 
cane upon a flying-jib topsail, if you trifle 
with my name. I am a sailor, sir! I was 
cradled on the foamy brine — four days ago.” 

‘*T weally beg your pawdon.” 

‘* All right; now heave ahead, my hearty.” 

‘* T beg your pawdon, but — 

‘You did that once before. Now clear 
away your ground-tackle, let go your stun- 
sail bobstay, overhaul your jib-boom, clap a 
jaw-tackle on your fore-stoppers, and let go 
that question,” blustered Ben. 

‘*T beg you paw—”. 

‘** Stung in hays again! Good by, Mr. Mc- 
Gusher. It’s no use. Your yarn is longer 
than the hitch of the foreto’-bobstay;” and 
the deck-hand moved towards the accommoda- 
tion steps, where the rest of the dinner party 
were waiting for him. 

‘““T beg your pawdon — do you— ” 

‘Don’t do it again, you beggar!” 

‘* Make an end of it, Ben,” shouted Neil, on 
the quarter. 

‘*Do you know Captain Bilder, Mr. Bound- 
ing Billow?” said the visitor, desperately. 


S’death, sir! 





‘‘ Bravo, Mr. McGusher! You have achieved 
it, like a good ship rolling into port with her 
sheets shaking, and her stunsail boom flying 
alow and aloft. Captain Bilder?” mused Ben. 
‘¢Do you happen to have the other half-hitch 
of his cognominal appellation? ” 

‘*T beg your—” 

‘Come, now, don’t! 
it’s no longer original.” 

‘*T did not quite undawstand you.” 

‘*Stand by with your ear ports open tight. , 
You spoke of Captain Bilder. I asked for 
the other half-hitch of his cognominal appella- 
tion?” 

‘¢ His what?” gasped Mr. McGusher, aghast! 

‘*His other half-hitch—the complementa- 
ry portion of his cognominal appellation, you 
know.” 

‘‘ Weally, Mr. Bouhding Billow —” 

“It’s no use; if you won’t answer me, I 
can’t keep the high and mighty captain of the 
Ocean-Born waiting for me.” 

‘*T don’t undawstand ydu, Mr. — Billow.” 

**O, you don't! Well, I want Captain Bil- 
der’s sky-scraper boom; the fore-hitch of his 
main-royal cognomen; the fore-royal smoke- 
stack of the after-mizzen boiler. Do you un- 


That’s played out; 


derstand that?” 





go 


**T confess I do not; I am no sailaw;” re- 
plied the visitor, peacefully giving up. the 
conundrum. 

**T see you are not. 
der’s other name?” 

‘©O, Wichard!” exclaimed Mr. -McGusher, 
smiling as sweetly as a rose in June, when 
Ben’s meaning dawned upon him. 

‘¢ Wichard! Begins with a W — does it?” 

‘No, saw; not at all; Wichard begins 
with an R.” 

‘“©O, Richard! Richard’s himself again, as 
he ought to be if his name ever was Wichard. 
Captain Bilder was on board the Ocean-Born, 
but he hauled his wind let go tacks and 
sheets, and bore away.” 

‘* Bore away?” eepeed the visitor. 
means that he — 

‘** Precisely so, Mr. McGusher. You under- 
stand it perfectly,” added Ben, moving off. 

‘‘ Bore away?” repeated the inquirer. 

‘*Just as you do,” replied Ben, as a Parthian 
arrow. 

‘You don’t petter wait all day, Pen, ven 
we goes to meet mit die ladies — don’t you?” 
said Karl, as the deck-hand leaped into the 
boat. 

** Such a swell!” laughed Ben, as he took 
his place at the oar. ‘* Now heave ahead at 


What’s Captain Bil- 


‘That 


your weather skysail oar, Karl.” 
The boat pulled for the shore, leaving Mr. 
Peter Blossom, dressed in his best clothes, in 


charge of the steamer. He was abundantly 
competent to do the honors of such an occa- 
sion; and he was as polite as half a dozen 
_French dancing-masters. 

‘“*T beg your pawdon, but can you tell me 
where I may find Captain Bildaw,” said Mr. 
McGusher, addressing the cook. ‘ 

‘* He has gone on shore,” replied Mr. Blos- 
som. 

*“You will find him at his house,” said one 
of the visitors, indicating the locality of the 
captain’s residence. 

Mr. McGusher called his boatman, and em- 
barked for the shore. As the party from the 
Ocean-Born will do very well at the elegant 
mansion of Captain Patterdale without any 
attention from us, we will go with the New 
York swell to the residence of Kate’s father; 
or rather we will go a little in advance, leav- 
ing him to find his way as best he can by in- 
quiring. 

Captain Bilder had told Kate all about it; 
that he was absolutely ruined in fortune; that 
he had lost everything, and was not worth a 
single dollar. He must give up his fine house 
to his creditors, sell his horses and carriages, 
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and move into a humble tenement. Kate 
heard him with no little emotion; but she was 
a brave girl. She realized how much her 
father was suffering; how it grieved him to 
tell her that she could no longer live in an 
elegant house, ride behind a pair of horses, 
or even asingle one. Her only thought was 
to comfort her father, and she told him she 
didn’t care a straw for herself; she was only 
sorry for him. Full of hope and courage, she 
was ready to grapple with the situation, 
which her age and experience did not fully fit 
her to understand. 

**T can teach music, teach a school, or do 
something else to support myself, father,” said 
Kate. 

**It hasn’t come to that yet, Kate, for Iam 
still able to support you,” replied Captain 
Bilder, with a faint smile. ‘I have lost all 
my own property, but I have lost that of no 
other person. I am still an honest man, and 
my friends have not lost confidence in me. 
When I had lost all, I did not run in debt. 
When I have sold the horses, carriages, and 
furniture we no longer need, I hope to be able 
to pay all I owe in this city. Then I shall be 
a free man, though a poor one.” 

‘*T am glad it is no worse,” added Kate. 

**It is bad enough; but I am still an honest 
man, and I shall pay every dollar I owe.” 

Some people would have regarded the hon- 
est captain as a sort of fanatic, because he paid 
the debts incurred in his speculation, rather 
than cheat his creditors or continue his oper- 
ations after all his means were gone. No 
doubt he was a remarkably honest man for 
these degenerate times. 

‘¢ What shall you do, father?” asked Kate. 

‘*T shall go to sea again after I have closed 
my affairs here, or as soon as I can get a 
ship,” replied her father. ‘‘I am not ap old 
man, and I hope to retrieve myself yet. I 
must find you a good place to board, and I 
hope you will make the best of our altered 
circumstances.” 

*€O, I shall, 
about me.” 

“T shall be happy if you are, my child,” 
added the captain, wiping away a tear, for he 
felt that the blow fell almost entirely on his 
daughter. 

He was old and tough; she was young and 
tender, and had been brought up in affluence 
and luxury. It would be hard for her, and he 
wept only for her sake. They talked longer 
about the future, but at last the conversation 
turned upon the steamer which had brought 
Kate to her home. 


father! You need not worry 
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‘* You said you used to call your little boy 
the Ocean-Born, father,” said Kate. 

‘‘T did, sometimes, as a pleasantry., He 
was born on the China Seas. I named him 
after my best friend, who was part owner of 
the ship in which I sailed; and. his initials 
were those of ‘‘ Ocean-Born,” replied Captain 
Bilder. ‘‘ However, anybody else may have 


used the term as wellas I. It was more strange | 


that the young man in charge of the steam- 


yacht should have had the name of my mate.” ’ 


‘It is, certainly, very odd; and he says that 
Neil Brandon was his father’s name, as » well 
as his own.’ 

‘‘ Perhaps his father was my mate,” mused 
Captain Bilder. ‘* He was a good man in the 
main, but violent and revengeful at times. I 
will inquire into the matter when I see the 
young man again.” 

‘‘T have not heard you speak of my little 
brother for years, father,” continued Kate. 

‘““You know the story, my child,” replied 
her father, with something like a shudder. 

‘‘Not the whole of it; or, at least, I have 
forgotten part of it,” she added; and per- 
haps the incidents on the steam yacht had 
given her some new idea. 

‘It is a very sad story, and the loss of the 
little boy was one of the most afflicting expe- 
riences of my whole life. It was only equalled 
at the death of your mother, when you were 
only three years old.” 

‘“Won’t you tell me all about my little 
brother once more, and I never will ask you 
to do so again, for I know it is very sad to 
you?” asked Kate. 

‘‘ Perhaps it is well that I should repeat the 
story to you, for I must go to sea again ina 
few weeks.” 

Kate shuddered, for her father meant that 
he might never return, though he did not say 
this. 

‘‘T wish you to know all the facts in the 
case, and when you have time, I wish you 
would write them down, and let me correct 
the paper before I go away.” 

‘‘T will, father. I will take notes as you go 
along,” added the daughter, seating herself at 
the little cabinet desk in the library, where she 
wrote her school exercises and her letters. 

‘* Your little brother’s name was Oscar Blake 
Bilder,” the captain began. ‘‘ He was born, 
as I said, on the China Seas. I could give 
you the latitude and longitude by referring to 
my old log-books. You were born in New 
York, when Oscar was two years old. Your 
mother was never willing that I should leave 
her, even for a few weeks; but when I was to 
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make a voyage around the world, she insisted 
upon going with me. My last voyages were 
in the Coriolanus. I owned half of her, and 
Oscar Blake the other half, and your mother 
went with me in her when you were only 
eighteen months old. She had a nurse for 
the children, whose name was Marguerite, a 
French woman, whom I engaged in New 
Orlegms, where I loaded the Coriolanus with 
cotton for Liverpool. She wasa capital nurse, 
and we thought everything of her. 

‘‘ The mate of the ship was Neil Brandon. I 
shipped him in New York, and never knew 
where he belonged. I had a large, roomy 
cabin, and we were as happy at sea as we 
should have been on shore. Brandon had 
been my mate for two voyages before this one, 
and I had every confidence in him. He was 
the best mate I ever had till Marguerite came 
on board, and I had often told him he should 
be the master of the Coriolanus as soon as I 
left her, which J] intended to do after this 
voyage. I soon discovered that he was en- 
amoured of the nurse, who was always on deck - 
with the children in fine weather. She was 
about twenty-five years old, and a very.good 
girl indeed. The mate began to neglect his 
duties, and Marguerite to be less careful of 
the children. Between them both I was afraid 
that some accident would happen to you and 
your little brother. I sharply reproved Bran- 
don; he did not take my. rebuke kindly, but 
was sulky, cross, and indifferent about his 
duties. Finally, I removed him at Hong Kong, 
putting in his place the master of an India- 
man who had lost his ship in a typhoon. 
Brandon staid about the ship till we were 
ready to sail for home, and insisted upon 
returning in her. I told him he could make 
the voyage only as a seaman. He desired to 
be near Marguerite; and this was the very 
thing I could not permit, for I felt that his 
presence endangered the lives of my children, 
—as your mother was then an invalid. I 
took him before the consul, and formally dis- 
charged him for insubordination and gross 
neglect of duty. I left him at Hong Kong, 
and though I never saw him again, I learned 
that he had arrived in New York three days 
before the Coriolanus reached that port. Be- 
fore we parted in Hong Kons: he swore he 
would ruin me. - 

‘* Captain Waters, who had come from China 
with me as my mate, wanted a ship, and I 
decided to give him the Coriolanus at New 
Orleans, where she was to load with cotton 
for Liverpool.. I was obliged to go to New 
Orleans in order to settle up my business 
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there. I wanted to leave your mother and the 
children in New York, but she would not 
think of a separation even fora month. She 
was in better health at sea than on shore, and 
felt quite at home in the cabin. During our 
stay in the great city, Marguerite was absent 
nearly every evening, and I have no doubt she 
met Brandon. We had a fine trip to New Or- 
leans, but I saw that your mother was rapidly 
failing, and I was in a hurry to return to our 
home in New York, where I could obtain the 
best medical attendance for her. She pre- 
ferred to go by steamer to Cincinnati, and we 
started. 

‘*T had the two best state-rooms on the boat. 
Your mother and I had one, and you were 
with us; and the other was occupied by Mar- 
guerite and your little brother. On the first 
night of the trip, I was awakened at midnight 
by a shrill scream from the nurse. I rushed 
into her room, and found her crying, groan- 
ing, and tearing her hair ljke an insane per- 
son.” Finally, she told me that your little 
brother was gone. She was nearly distracted, 
and so was I, for I could not make her tell me 
what -had happened. I had seen my little boy 
in his berth at eight o’clock, and kissed him — 
it was the last time. After a while I- wrung 
it out of Marguerite that she had got up to 
shut the door of the state-room, — for the 
evening had been intensely hot, and I had 
told her to leave it partly open. When she 
went to his berth to put more clothes.on him, 
she found the boy was not there; and then 
she had screamed, she was so terrified. She 
had no idea what had become of him. She 
had retired herself at about ten o’clock, just 
as the boat was leaving a wood-yard, where it 
had stopped for half an hour to ‘wood up,’ 
and had immediately dropped asleep. The 
chill air, caused by a change in the weather, 
had waked her, she said; and this was all she 
knew about the matter. 

*‘T called the captain, and I think every per- 
son on board was aroused by the search insti- 
tuted for the little boy. He certainly was not 
on board of the steamer. The captain ran 
back to the wood-yard where the boat had 
stopped. There was nothing there but the 
cabin of the woodman, and he had not seen 
the child, or any one else except the deck- 
hands of the steamer. ‘Your little brother had 
either left his room and fallen into the river, 
or some one had stolen him. I shall not at- 
tempt to describe the anguish of your mother 
in her feeble condition, or my own sufferings 
as I thought of my darling boy. We left the 
boat when she arrived at Baton Rouge, the 





next morning, and I obtaineda steamer with a 
force of twenty men, in order to renew the 
search. Not to dwell on the details, I spent a 
fortnight on the river. There was not a white 
man or a negro within twenty miles of that 
wood-yard who was not seen and questioned; 
but no clew whatever could be obtained to the 
lost child. 

‘*I returned to New York only when the 
alarming condition of your mother’s health 
absolutely required; but I employed the best 
detectives in the country to continue the 
search. I thought if the boy had been drowned, 
his little form might be found; but it never 
was. If he had been stolen, it had been done 
in order to obtain money of me; but I was 
ready to give all that was asked to recover my 
darling child. I watched with this hope for 
years, but I have never heard anything to 
encourage me.” 

‘*What do you think became of him, fa- 
ther?” asked Kate, breathless with interest. 

‘*T have to believe that he was drowned, and 
that his little body was carried out to sea by 
the swift current, or, or—or that something 
else happened to it,” replied Captain Bilder, 
with a shudder; but he meant that it had been 
consumed by the fishes. 

There was a pause for some time; but at 
last the captain went to a book-case and took 
from a drawer an envelope. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LONG-LOST. 


‘¢ Wuart became of Marguerite, father?” asked 
Kate, as Captain Bilder seated himself in the 
arm-chair, with the envelope in his hand. 

‘‘ Shortly after our return to New York, your 
mother died,” replied her father. ‘‘ Her grief 
at the loss of her little boy aggravated her dis- 
ease, so that the skill of the doctors was una- 
vailing. She died a month after her arrival 
in the city. We had a house, and Marguerite 
remained to take care of you. I employed a 
Mrs. Banford as my housekeeper, who came to 
Belfast when I bought this place. She lived 
with me five years. But I suppose you do not 
remember her.” 

‘“*No, father, I do not.” 

‘¢ Marguerite came here with us; but she 


was not contented, and wanted to go back to. 


her friends in New Orleans. She was a faith- 
ful nurse, and I desired very much to retain 
her. I could not blame her for the loss of my 
little boy, for she seemed to be almost as much 
grieved as the child’s mother. The door of the 
state-room was left open by my own order, 
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and I could only blame myself. Marguerite 
would not stay in Belfast, and I had to con- 
sent to her leaving. She left for New York 
with the intention of going to New Orleans. 
I suppose she did go there; but I never heard 
a word from her from that day to this.” 

‘‘ But did you never hear anything about the 
little boy?” asked Kate, who had an indistinct 
remembrance of something. ’ 

‘‘T was going to tell you, my child,” added 
Captain Bilder, opening the envelope in his 
hand, and taking a note from it. ‘‘ Ten years 
ago I received this letter, which appears to 
have been written by a woman. I will read it 
to you. 


““*CaprTain BiLpER: Youg little boy was 
not drowned. He is still liveing. Some time 
he might go to you. He is well brought up. 
He lives with rich folkes, who love him verry 
much. They will do everything for him. He 
thinks his father is dead. I said some time 
he might go to you. I do not know as he 
will. If he does, he will give you one of 
three peaces of a card, which have six lines of 
writing’on it. Isend to you the middle peace 
of the card. Your son will fetch to you the 
left hand peace. On your son’s peace it is 
written where you will get the third peace. 
Your son may never go to you. If he does 
go, you will know it is your son by the first 
peace of card, which just fits your peace.’ 


‘‘ There was no signature to this note, and 
it was evidently 
written in a dis- 
guised hand. It 
was penned by an 
illiterate person, 
or by one who 
pretended to be 
so. A few words 
are spelled wrong. 
Here is the piece 
of card which 
came in the let- 
ter,” continued 
Captain Bilder, as 
he handed the 
piece of paste- 
board to Kate. 

It was irregular in its shape, as may be seen 
in the diagram. It had been cut into the three 
pieces after the six lines had been written 
upon it, and was cut so as to divide most of 
the words and some of the letters. When the 
other parts should be produced, it would be 
impossible to make, any mistake in regard to 
their identity. 
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‘*T see the six lines of writing,” said Kate, 
with the most intense interest. 

‘* Yes; and I can supply the words and let- 
ters which are on the other parts of the card,” 
added her father. 

‘* The first line is the name of your ship — 
* Coriolanus;’ the next is ‘andon.’” 

‘‘ Neil Brandon, without a doubt; and the 
‘m’ under it is the first letter of the word 
mate.” 

‘* The third line must be your name, father; 
but there is another m after it.” 

‘¢ Yes, a capital, the initial. of ‘ Master.’ The 
fourth line is not so clear. The second word 
is ‘ Brandon,’ and the ‘te’ is the end of ‘ Mar- 
guerite.’” 

‘* Then the mate married the nurse?” 

‘*T suppose he did. The fifth line has only 
a single word, underscored, which was Mar- 
guerite’s last name. The word ‘formerly’ 
may be before it, or something implying the 
same thing. If the card means anything, we 
must infer that Marguerite Lardier was mar- 
ried to Brandon.” 

‘* But were they married, father?” 

‘*T don’t know. She never said a word to 
me or your mother about Brandon, after he 
was discharged. Whether she saw him in New 
York, while we were there, I have no means 
of knowing. When this letter came to me, 
ten years ago, I had a long talk with Mrs. 
Banford about it, for she was my housekeeper 
then.” 

‘‘ Where is she now?” asked Kate. 

‘*She went to California to live with her 
brother, about a year after this letter came. I 
have never heard a word from her or of her.” 

‘The last line is written back-handed,” add- 
ed the daughter. 

‘That must be the little boy’s name in full 
— ‘Oscar Blake Bilder.’ Whoever wrote this 
card knows all about me and my affairs.” 

‘* Who do you think it was, father?” 

‘‘I can form no idea. After the search I 
made on the Mississippi River, I can hardly 
believe the boy was stolen, as the letter and 
card imply that he was. At first I was inclined 
to think it was a scheme to extort money from 
me. But as no one has yet appeared with the 
first part of the card, I concluded long ago 
that it was a heartless joke by some enemy, 
who knew the story of my life.” 

‘* Perhaps Marguerite wrote the letter,” sug- 
gested Kate. 

‘* She had no motive for doing so.” 

‘* Possibly she had. Do you know her hand- 
writing?” 

‘*T never saw any of it. 
that she could write.” 


I don’t even know 
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‘* This card indicates that she became the 
wife of Neil Brandon, your mate,” continued 
Kate. ‘* He may have induced her to write it.” 

**It may be. And I am confident that the 
one who wrote the note also wrote the card; 
for, though the hand is disguised, certain let- 
ters are just alike in both.” 

‘‘ You said Neil Brandon swore he would 
ruin you if he could,” added Kate. 

‘¢T am ruined; but he did not do it.” 

‘¢ But perhaps he stole your little boy.” 

‘“‘T have thought of that before; but I can 
hardly reconcile the deed with what I know of 
the man, or with the facts in the case. Per- 
haps he was wicked enough to do it; but if he 
had been near the Mississippi, I think the de- 
tectives would have obtained some clew to 
him.” 


‘*A young man at the door wishes to see 


you, sir,” said a servant, at the door of the 
library. 

‘* Who is he?” asked Captain Bilder. 

** T don’t know, sir.” 

‘Tell him I am busy, and can’t see him 
now,” added the captain. 

The servant retired, but presently returned 
with Mr. McGusher’s ample pasteboard in her 
hand. ; 

‘This is the young man’s card, he says; 


and he has come all the way from New York 
to see you on very important business,” said she. 
' “Arthur McGusher,” added Captain Bilder, 


reading from the card. ‘‘ He seems to be a 
drummer. But send him in, for I believe I 
have finished my story,’ Kate.” 

‘*A drummer? What’s that, father?” asked 
the daughter; but before the captain could 
explain, Mr. McGusher was shown into the 
room. 

‘*I beg your pawdon,” the young gentle- 
man began, with an extensive flourish and a 
very reverential bow; ‘‘have I the honaw to 
addwess Captain Bilder?” 


‘¢ That’s my name; and you are Mr. Arthur |- 


McGusher, I suppose,” added the ship-master, 
glancing at the card in his hand. 

‘*T have the honaw,” said the representative 
of Hewlins & Heavybones, with another pro- 
found obeisance. 

‘* Take a seat, Mr. McGusher.” 

Mr. McGusher took a seat. Possibly he was 
a student of art, and had critically studied the 
positions of all the sitting statues, and all the 
figures in the pictures, though it is not prob- 
able that he had done so. At any rate, his 
posture was not entirely accidental. He ar- 
ranged himself gracefully in the chair, as 
though ‘he had practised sitting down in the 
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attic of the cheap boarding-house where he 
lived. He wore yellow gloves, and carried a 
light cane. Kate looked at him with the same 
interest she would have bestowed upon the 
funny actor in a play; and, in spite of the sad- 
ness with which her father’s story had filled 
her, she was inclined to laugh, or at least to 
smile. 

“Perhaps I had better inform you in the 
beginning that I am not in business of any 
kind, as you seem to be a drummer,” said Cap- 
tain Bilder, when the visitor had adjusted him- 
self to his own satisfaction in the chair. 

‘*Not a dwummaw, saw —I beg your paw- 
don,” promptly interposed Mr. McGusher. ‘I 
do not wait upon you as the wepwesentative of 
the commawcial house in which I have the 
honaw to be engaged. My business is entiaw- 
ly pawsonal and pwivate.” 

“Well, sir, what is your business?” 

‘*T will pwoceed with it without any unneces- 
sawy delay. You had a son, Captain Bilder.” 

Kate was startled, the ship-master frowned, 
and the visitor paused to note the effect of his 
sudden announcement. fs 

‘* Who told you I had?” demanded the cap- 
tain. 

‘© Qne who knows, saw.” 

‘** Who was he ?” added Captain Bilder, sharp- 
ly, for he regarded the young man’s answer 
as an evasion. 

‘*T beg your pawdon; I don’t know, saw,” 
replied Mr. McGusher, rather disturbed by the 
sharp tone of the ship-master. 

‘*- You don’t know! Somebody told you, but 
you don’t know who!” 

‘‘T beg your pawdon; I didn’t say somebody 
told me. I received the information ina lettaw 
signed ‘ One who Knows.’” 

‘¢ An anonymous letter.” 

*¢ Anonymous, if you please, saw. I do not 
know who wote it. I did not wite it.” 

‘¢ Where did you get it?” 

‘¢T found it in the stoaw one mawning thwee 
weeks ago. It was addwessed to Mr. Awthur 
McGushaw, which is my name.” 

‘¢ Did it come to you by mail?” 

‘*No, saw; it came by pwivate hand; at 
least, there was no post-mawk on it. The let- 
taw was a most extwaordinawy one.” 

‘¢-You were informed in it that I had a son 
— were you?” asked Captain Bilder, wonder- 
ing what the young fellow was driving at. 

‘“*Not in tawms, saw— only by infewence. 
The lettaw infawmed me that 7 was the son of 
Captain Wichard Bildaw; and if I was yaw 
son, why, of cawse, you had a son. I think 
the infewence was justifiable,” replied Mr. 
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McGusher, whose face wore a triumphant ex- 
pression. 

‘‘ The letter inforrned you that you were my 
son!” exclaimed Captain Bilder. 

‘That is pwecisely what it infawmed me,” 
answered the young man, taking from the 
breast pocket of his coat the letter. ‘‘I have 
it heaw, saw.” 

‘* Let me see it.” 

‘‘T beg yaw pawdon: but will you pawmit 
me to wead it to you?” 

‘¢ Let me see it first.” 

‘* Will you pawdon me if I decline to do so 
for the pwesent? This lettawis a very impaw- 
tant one to me.” 

‘Tt seems to be a very important onefto me, 
also.” 

‘‘ Tbeg your pawdon; butitis my pwopawty, 
and I pwefaw to wetain it for the pwesent. 
You are a stwangaw to me, Captain Bildaw; 
though it seems to be dooced odd that one’s 
own fawther should be a stwangaw to him; but 
I know you to be a vewy wespectable gentle- 
man. As youare a stwangaw, I don’t know 
that you evaw had'ason. You have not said 
you had. If you nevaw had a son, why, of 
cawse, I can’t be your son, whatever One who 
Knows may wite to me.” 

‘‘Do let him read the letter, father,” Kate 
interposed, more willing than the ship-master 
that the visitor should proceed in his own way. 

‘‘Thank you, Miss Bildaw—I pwesume I 
have the honaw of speaking to Miss Bildaw, 
whom I should be pwoud to acknowledge as 
my sistaw,” said Mr. McGusher, with a graceful 
bow, and a smile as soft as the smiler’s head. * 

‘*Go on,” replied the captain. 

‘*Tf you nevaw had a son, Captain Bildaw,} 
of cawse it would be a waste of your valuable 
time for me to wead the lettaw,” suggested Mr. 
McGusher. ‘ 

‘*T had a son, who is believed to have been 
drowned when he was four years old,” added 
the ship-master. 

_“*Not dwowned, saw. I am that son,” said 
the young man, placing one of his yellow- 
gloved hands on the place where his heart be- 
longed, and bestowing a look of unutterable 
affection upon the captain and his daughter. 

‘*Read the letter!” said the ship-master, 
sternly. 

‘*T will wead it at once,” replied Mr. McGush- 
er, opening the letter, and taking from it some- 
thing which he placed in his vest pocket. 

We shall give the letter as it was written, 
and not as the young man read it, for it would 
be quite impossible for dull types to give it 
any of the eloquent flourish he gave it. Mr. 
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McGusher rose for’the effort, and placed his 
hat andcane on a chair, Perhaps he could not 
be eloquent ina sitting posture, however grace- 
ful it might be. The letter was as follows : — 


‘“Mr. ARTHUR McGusHer. Dear Sir: 
I want to do justice to the living and the 
dead; but I have not the courage to face the 
indignation of those I have wronged, or to 
take the penalty of my transgression. 

‘*The man whom you supposed to be your 
father was not your father. You were stolen 
from your parents when you were four years 
old. The one who did this is now dead — has 
been dead for many years. I am guilty only 
of concealing my knowledge of the truth. The 
name of the man who took you from a steam- 
boat on the Mississippi River was Neil Bran- 
don. He has been dead at least ten years. He 
carried you to England. He and his wife 
claimed you as their own child. He left you 
in Liverpool with a man of your name, — Mr. 
McGusher, — who came to America thirteen 
years ago. He told me all I know about you; 
and I ought to have told your real father; but 
I did not. Iam guilty; but I hope to be for-. 
given. 

‘* Captain Richard Bilder, who lives in Bel-- 
fast, Maine, is your real father. I send you 
a piece of a card, which you will give to your 
father when you go to him. He will know 
what it means. You were stolen from your 
parents the first night after they left New Or- 
leans. Neil Brandon did it. Your father is a 
very rich man, and I hope you will be happy 
with him. It will only be necessary to give 
your father the piece of card. He will know 
you are his son by this. I haye kept this se- 
cret for many years. It has been like a coal 
of fire in my soul. If you ask how’I know 
that you are the son of Captain Richard Bil- 
der, of Belfast, Maine, I will answer that Mr. 
McGusher told me so on his death-bed. He 
said that Neil Brandon gave him a hundred 
pounds to take care of the boy till he was able: 
to work and support himself. With this money 
he came to America. He boarded with me (‘a 
year,’ erased), and diedin my house. I could . 
not take care of you, and I sent you to the 
Orphan Asylum. But I have kept watch of 
you ever since. Some time I may make my- 
self known to you; but I dare not do so yet. 
All that I have written is true; and Iam 

‘‘OnE wHO Knows.” 


Captain Bilder and Kate listened with the 
most intense interest to the reading of this 
rambling letter. Kate had suggested before 
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that Neil Brandon might have stolen her little 
brother in revenge for being discharged from 
the Coriolanus, and thus losing the command 
of her at a future time. The explanation of the 
mystery contained in the letter was plausible 
to her. Her father was silent, and was evi- 
dently weighing and comparing the statements 
made in the letter. 

‘*T have finished the lettaw, saw,” said Mr. 
McGusher, who stood ready to throw himself 
into the arms of the ship-master, and more 
especially into the arms of his lovely daugh- 
ter: but there was no demonstration on the 
part of either of them. 

Captain Bilder did not even ask for the piece 
of the card alluded toin the epistle. He didn’t 
get excited worth a cent. He didn’t say a 
word about ‘‘ my long-lost son, come to my 
arms!” Mr. McGusher could not understand 
his coolness and self-possession. It was not 
exactly the way a long-lost son ought to be 
réceived, in his opinion. 

‘* How old are you, Mr. McGusher?” asked 
Captain Bilder, after a long silence. 

‘*T don’t know, saw. You ought to know 
bettaw than I,” replied the long-lost. 

‘* How old do you think you are?” 

‘* As neaw as I can figaw it, I am eighteen.” 

** Where do you live when you are at home?” 

**In New Yawk city.” 

** What part of the city?” 

**T bawd in Twenty-Second Stweet.” 

** How long have you boarded there?” 

‘* About thwee yeaws.” 

‘* Will you let me see that letter?” asked 
Captain Bilder, extending his hand for the 
document. 

‘*] beg-your pawdon, saw. Some fellaw in 
the Scwipchaw sold his bawthwight for a mess 
of potash: If his bawthwight was in the fawm 
of a lettaw like this, he oughtn’t to have sold 
it for all the potash in the wawld — not if the 
soap-boiling business was wuined by it. But 
you are a-vewy wespectable pawson, Captain 
Bilder. If you will give me your wawd that 
you will westaw the lettaw to me, I will submit 
it for your inspection.” 

‘**T will give it back to you,” answered the 
ship-master. 

Captain Bilder examined the letter, Kate 
looking over his shoulder as he did so. It was 
in a woman’s handwriting, and it was plain 
that she was a person of some culture, for the 
spelling was good, and the capitals were rightly 
used. The writer was a person of mature age. 
‘The repetitions and the rambling character 
of the letter were evidently intended, and the 
penmanship was hardly the writer’s usual 
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hand. But a person writing such a letter would 
naturally seek to conceal his agency in the 
matter. 

‘“*This was not written by the person who 
sent me the piece of card,” said Captain Bilder, 
in a low tone, as he compared the two letters.” 

‘But it is very strange! ” whispered Kate. 

‘* Very strange; yet I can’t believe that fel- 
low is my son.” 

‘*T don’t wish to believe he is my brother,” 
added Kate. 

If Mr. McGusher heard any of this conver- 
sation, it was not intended for his ear; and, 
perhaps to avoid anything disagreeable, he 
sauntered over to a window which looked out 
upon the garden. 

‘* This letter says you were sent to an Orphan 
Asylum,” continued Captain Bilder,” renewing 
the charge upon the long-lost. 

‘Yes, saw,” replied Mr. McGusher, resum- 
ing his chair in front of the ship-master and 
his daughter. 

‘What institution was it?” 

‘*An-Awphan Asylum where they take in 
small childwen who have no pawents — you 
know.” 

**T know,” added the captain, biting his 
lip. ‘* But what was the name of the institu- 
tion?” 

‘The name?” 

- Was it the New York Orphan Asylum, the 
Leake and Watts Orphan House, or the Col- 
ored Orphan Asylum?” 

** Colawed!” gasped Mr. McGusher. “ I’m 
not a pawson of colaw, Captain Bildaw.” 

‘‘ Was it either of the other institutions I 
mentioned?” demanded the ship-master. 

‘«T don’t know, saw,” replied the long-lost, 
blankly. 

You don’t know?” 

“<I do not, saw. That lettaw is all the in- 
fawmation I have on the subject.” 

** How long were you in the asylum?” 

‘*T have no means of knowing.” 

**Don’t you remember anything about it?” 

‘¢T wemember nothing about it, from which 
I infaw that I was taken from the institution at 
a vewy tendaw age.” 

‘* Very tender, I should judge. Ina word, 
Mr. McGusher, I wish to test the truth of the 
statements in this letter.” 

‘*Youare vewy cwitical, Captain Bildaw.” 

*¢ Critical!” exclaimed the captain, angrily. 
‘‘Do you think I am going to accept a monkey 
like you as my son on no better evidence than 
this letter?” 

‘*Monkey! Is:this the weception to give a 
son, when he comes home to the patawnal 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE STEPS.— POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 


woof!” exclaimed Mr. McGusher, utterly dis- 
gusted. ; 

‘“Again: this letter says your father is a very 
rich man. I want to add now that I have 
lost all my property. I am not worth a dollar 
in the world. If you should prove to be my 
son, which I grant is possible, you will have 
to go to work, asI must, and earn your own 
living.” 

Mr. McGusher opened his eyes, and looked 
more disgusted than ever; but,’ concluding 
that the last appalling statement of his ‘* long- 
lost father” was a joke, intended to test his 
filial sentiment, he did not retire from the 


field. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


AT THE FOOT OF THE STEPS. 
BY MARIA. 


[WITH A FULL-PAGE*ILLUSTRATION,] 


HEERLESSLY the north winds moan- 
ing, 
Sighing through the branches bare, 
While the barren earth beneath them 
Wears of snow its carpet fair. 


’Mid the trees there stands a mansion, 
Coldly grand, its turrets high, 

Warmed not by the winter sunshine, 
Rise up proudly to the sky. 


Low down on the steps of marble, 
Leading to this home so fair, 

Crouches now a woman, shivering, 
As she feels the cutting air. 


Cowering by the cold stone railing, 
Clad in garments poor and old, 
Clasps her babe close to her bosom, 
As to shield him from the cold. 


Bearing on her face so care-worn, 
Marks of such a life of woe, 

Not a thought of joy or gladness, 
Seemed she in this world to know. 


Slowly down this same broad stairway, 
Come two forms, whose faces fair 
Show no trace that care or sorrow 
E’er have left their impress there. 


Clad in garments rich and costly, 
Proudly tread the topmost stair, 

Never dreaming, far above her, 
Of the grief below them there. 





So the world has been forever, 
And the rich man gives no more, 

Thinks not of the poor and needy 
Cowering at his very door, 


Ye possessed of wealth and standing, 
Look down on the lower stuir ; 

Look, and give of your abundance 
To the poor who’re always there. 


POPULATION OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF THE GLOBE IN 1874. 


CCORDING to the latest accounts from 

the most authentic sources, the total 

population of the globe is at the present time, 
1,391,000,000 souls. 

These are distributed over the globe as 
follows : — 

In Europe there are 300,530,000 inhabitants ; 
in Asia, 798,220,000; in Africa, 203,300,000; 
in America, 84,542,000; in Australia and Poly- 
nesia, 4,438,000. Total population of the 
globe, 1,391,030,000 inhabitants. 

The division of the world the most thickly 
populated according to its extent is Europe, 
which supports, on the average, 30 inhabitants 
to the square kilometer.* For the same sur- 
face, Asia has only 14 inhabitants; Africa, 64; 
America, 2; and Oceanica, a half of one. 

The population of Europe is distributed as 


follows : — 


Russia has 69,360,000 inhabitants ; Germany, 
41,060,000; France, 36,102,000; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 35,900,000; England, 31,800,000; Italy, 
26,800,000; Spain, 16,550,000; Turkey, 9,790,- 
000; Sweden and Norway, 5,990,000; Belgium, 
5,080,000; Roumania, 4,500,900; Portugal, 
3,990,000; Holland, 3,675,000; Switzerland, 
2,670,000; the small states, 1,263,000. Total 
population of Europe, 300,530,000 inhabitants. 

The most densely peopled country in Eu- 
rope is Belgium, which has 173 inhabitants 
to the square kilometer; Holland has 112; 
Germany, 76; France, 68; Russia, 14; and 
Norway, 5. 

The most extensive country of Europe .is: 
Russia, which has a surface of more than 
5,000,000 square kilometers; whilst France 
has little more than half a million, or, more 
precisely, 528,573 square kilometers. 

The two smallest countries in Europe are 
the republic of San Marino, which has 57 
square kilometers of territory, and the princi- 
pality of Monaco, which has but 15. 





* 13 square kilometers make 5 square miles, very nearly. 
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AUNT BETSEY’S TREASURE. 


BY HERBERT NEWBURY. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AUNT BETSEY DROPS DOWN AT JOHN’S. 


HE elegant residence of Mr. John Bless- 
ing awaited the guests’ invited to the 
dinner party. It was six o’clock of a short 
winter day, and the gas shed its light upona 
scene of luxury which only unlimited means 
could justify. Velvet carpets, yielding no 
sound to the footfall, vied in beauty with 
rare exotics which perfumed the air, and were 
repeated, bower upon bower, by the plate- 
glass mirrors. Rare paintings and sculptures, 





foreign marbles in mantels and tables, sump- 


tuous furniture, and a dinner table glittering 
in costly china and solid silver, should have 
spoken of substantial wealth, if the voice of 
such luxury could ever be trusted. 

In the drawing-room, where all these glo- 
ries culminated, arrayed to do justice to the 
place and the hour, Augusta and Angelina 
awaited the arrival of the guests, having sta- 
tioned a servant to report the first approach, 
that the rest of the family might be called in 
season to receive. 

‘‘There is a carriage stopping, miss; but I 
think ‘tis not one of the parties invited,” re- 
ported the colored waiter. 

The sisters hastened to satisfy themselves 
of facts by peeping from behind a gorgeous 
drapery of crimson tapestry and embroidered 
lace, which served the useful purpose of cur- 
tains. 
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‘¢ What can it mean?” cried Angelina: ‘‘a 
common station cab, and such a ridiculous 
figure of an old woman getting out. She 
must be some kind of a beggar. Who ever 
beheld such a cloak! green merino hanging 
straight from her neck to her heels, and a mon- 
strosity of a bonnet. I verily believe it would 
hold a peck of potatoes.” 

‘¢ You should be elegant on this grand occa- 
sion, and say a box of oranges, not a peck of 
potatoes,” replied Augusta; ‘‘and, begging 
your pardon, the cloak isn’t ‘ to heels,’ only 
to ankles, just as long as the dress, showing a 
reach of blue knit yarn stocking, above a pair 
of indescribable leather shoes. My! there 
comes something which I suppose goes for a 
trunk, round as a stove-pipe, covered with 
hair and brass nails, only surpassed in oddity 
by that bellows-bottomed red reticule in her 
hand.” 

‘‘See, she has grabbed the trunk, and is 
actually carrying it up the front steps her- 
self! ” cried Angelina; ‘‘ and there comes Mrs: 
Bigbug’s carriage with some of our guests. 
Run, Augusta, and get the old creature out 
of sight and hearing before they alight; find 
out what she wants, and order the servants to 
pack her off by the back door. What a nar- 
row escape! 
three minutes sooner, and witnessed that arri- 
val!” 

‘She says she is ‘ Miss Elizabeth Blessing, 
Mr. John Blessing’s aunt, dropped down to make 
a little visit,’” whispered Augusta to Angelina, 
when she returned to the ees 

‘* What did you do?” 

‘*T sent her and her — up to the green 
room, and gave orders — 

Augusta was here interrupted by the entrance 
of her father, mother, and Flora, from an- 
other apartment, and by the simultaneous 
arrival of the Bigbugs, who were so rapidly 
followed by other Bugs, of various dimensions, 
that the mystery of the old woman’s advent 
was quite crowded out of recollection. 

Meantime, Miss Elizabeth Blessing had 
briskly followed the waiter, who preceded her 
with her trunk, up three flights to an apart- 
ment on the fourth floor, unlighted and un- 
warmed, where hastily depositing the hair 
trunk, he had left her to her own reflections, 
while he hastened to his more legitimate work 
of receiving the Bugs. As Mrs. Bigbug's ring 
slightly anticipated his readiness to open the 
door, he quite forgot that part of Augusta’s 
charge included in the command, ‘“ Pass the 
word for some of the kitchen folks to go up 
and attend to her.” 


What if Mrs. Bigbug had been 
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Thus left to reflection, Miss Blessing -re- 
flected, — 
_ “ Pretty works, I should think, after com- 
ing two hundred miles, at my time of life, to 
give my nephew’s folks an agreeable surprise! 
Having one of those parties I used to be so 
high for attending in my young days. I sup- 
pose they didn’t think aunt Betsey looked 
justly fit to go in till she’d got off her outside. 
fixings aid spruced up. Don’t blame them 
for that, neither; but they needn’t be anxious ; 
it is past my bed time now, and I shall keep 
out of sight, and eat my supper and go straight 
to bed, if ever they get ready to bring me a 
light and show me to a fire. My old bones 
ache, riding all day at seventy-five, and finish- 
ing off with three endless flights of stairs, 
any one of them long enough to reach a meet- 
ing-house belfry. What ringings and rus- 
tlings! I will see for myself.” 

Going to the staircase, aunt Betsey looked 
down upon the scene below. The arrivals 


‘were at their height, and the rustlings were 


occasioned by guests passing up and down 
stairs to and from the dressing-rooms, previ- 
ous to their announcement in the drawing- 
room. The forsaken guest looked on, lean- 
ing upon the banister, until her limbs grew 
cold and cramped, and her heart hot and in- 
dignant. She then found her way into one 
of the deserted rooms of the servants, where 
the gas was lighted, and which opened into 
the same passage as the green room. Aunt 
Betsey was not accustomed to gas, but a little 
experimenting with the screw of the lighted 
burner told her its simple management. 
Kindlings lay in an open grate in the ser- 
vant’s room, and a full hod of coal stood upon 
the hearth; and she thought, — 

‘*T may as well make myself comfortable, 
since nobody seems ificlined to do it for me. 
I suppose their furnace fixings do not go 
above the third floor, and they couldn’t afford 
me a resting-place short of the fourth.” 

Throwing open her cloak, she gathered the 
kindlings from the grate into a big black 
apron, which she wore beneath it, thrust a 
card of matches from the mantel into her 
pocket, and seizing the coal-hod in the unoc- 
cupied hand, stole like a thief back to the 
room where she had been dropped, and lock- 
ing the door, proceeded to make herself com- 
fortable. Having lighted first the gas and 
then a fire, she laid aside her bonnet and 
cloak, and opening the reticule, spread its 
contents upon a clean towel taken from her 
trunk, and laid over the dingy green covering 
of a little table, which she drew before the 
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fire. The green room had received its name 
from holding a set of faded and otherwise 
dilapidated green’ furniture, unfit for use else- 
where. From the reticule came forth, first, a 
partially emptied bottle of strong tea, thena 
half pint silver porringer, into which aunt 
Betsey poured some tea ready for heating, as 
soon as the fire should burn clear, which 
promised to be soon, as it was made of small 
coal intermingled with charcoal. Following 
the bottle of tea came the remains of a com- 
fortable luncheon of sandwiches, apple turn- 
overs, and cheese; after which she drew from 
the very depths a tin case, twelve and a half 
inches long, four and a half inches wide, and 
three fourths of an inch thick, opening at one 
end, which she regarded reflectively, and ap- 
parently with high satisfaction, as if it con- 
tained some crowning dainty for her repast; 
she did not, however, open it, but put it care- 
fully back into a secret depository within the 
lining of the reticule, which thus had the ap- 
pearance of emptiness, while yet it held the 
tin case. 

‘*T wonder what John’s folks would say and 
do if they knew what aunt Betsey brought in 
her reticule,” remarked that lady to herself, as 
she carefully balanced her porringer of tea 
upon the coals. ‘‘ One thing is certain; they 
never could have mistrusted she had a cup of 
tea; so no excuse to them for not providing it. 
It is a pretty story if every name that is called 
sets darkies running, and blazing rooms flying 
open, but the name of Miss Elizabeth Blessing. 
That girl in her satins and jewels heard it, too, 
in plain English, ‘Miss Elizabeth Blessing, 
Mr. John Blessing’s aunt,’ and the waiter be- 
gan to drop all his airs, and be mighty obse- 
quious; but the girl put in her word to him, 
never taking a bit of notice of me, any more 
than if I was one of tise figures on the stair- 
way! Says she,— 

‘“¢*Take her, and her old trunk,’ says she, 
‘up to the green room, quick; and pass the 
word to some of the kitchen folks to go up 
and see to her.’ 

‘Green room, indeed; cold, damp, dingy 
old hole to huddle a poor lone relation into, 
tired, hungry, and shivering! What if she 
hadn’t happened to have a reticule? No 
danger of John’s folks entertaining angels 
unawares! What is going on now, I won- 
der?” 

Sounds of cheerful voices and rich-toned 
rustlings came up through the halls even to 
the green room. Going to the door to satis- 
fy her curiosity, aunt Betsey met face to face a 
corpulent Irish girl, who started back in fright 
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at the sudden apparition in the chamber door, 
exclaiming, — 

‘** The saints defind us! 
plaise to want, ma’am?” 
‘* What is going on, now, down stairs?” 

‘“‘The parrthy is jist goin’ down to the 
dinner.” 

“‘ Dinner!” exclaimed aunt Betsey. ‘‘ Din- 
ner at this time of night?” 

‘*An’ is it not a good time? Do ye belong 
to the family, or to the company, ma’am?” 

‘*Tam one more guest than was expected, 
and concluded to dine in my own room. Who 
are you, my good girl?” 

“I’m hired to wash dishes; but the same is 
all clain as yit. Sure an’ if ye plaise to want 
anything, I'll sarve ye before the time of me 
hurry.” 

‘*Tam doing very well,” replied aunt Betsey ; 
‘but a pitcher of clean water, and something 
a little bigger to heat it in, would not be 
amiss.” 

At this point the porringer boiled over, 
causing the girl to follow aunt Betsey into her 
room, where she saw the shivering old lady 
eagerly drink the hot tea, and beheld the scan- 
ty provision for a guest’s entertainment who 
had chosen to dine in her own room. Ex- 
claiming against the negligence of rich folks’ 
servants, she speedily produced from the 
kitchen, not only the water and a kettle for 
heating it, but a tray containing a dish of hot 
turtle soup, some scalloped oysters and cold 
tongue, with pickles, tarts, jellies, fruit, 
cream, and other delicacies enough for half a 
dozen, all of Which she set down, with many 
apologies that all the hot meats were as 
yet uncarved, and she could get none of 
them.” . 

‘¢ Here is ten times more than I want; but 
I like oysters, and don’t often get them in the 
country where I live; and after riding twelve 
hours, at seventy-five years old, a good meal 
is in place. I thank you for the trouble you 
have taken. Are you one of the family ser- 
vants?” 

‘“‘Feth, an’ I thold yeno! Iam hired fora 
shillin’ the hour to wash the dishes, an’ clain 
an’ clair in the kitchen for the dinner parrthy. 
I jist come up to laive me duds safe in Brid- 
get’s room, an’ I slape with her to-night, an’ go 
home early in the mornin’.” 

‘“*T am a lone old woman, my good girl,” 
said aunt Betsey, ‘‘and Mrs. Blessing might 
not be pleased if she knew you spent your 
time serving me with dainties intended for 
other guests; so say nothing to any living 
soul about me, and don’t come near me again; 


An’ what would ye 
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only open my door without knocking when 
you go out in the morning, and I-will give 
you as much more.” Here a dollar bill was 
slipped into the girFs hand. 

“The saints an’ the Virgin bless ye, and 
kape ye, an’ defind ye, ma’am! an’ niver a 
word of ye will I spake; an’ I'll be shure to 
call ye in the mornin’. But what more will I 
be doin’ for ye to-night?” 

‘‘Nothing. I have all I want, and have 
detained you too long already.” 

During this interview the gay guests had 
all passed to the dining-room, and aunt Bet- 
sey, giving a parting glance over the banister 
to regions below before returning to her room 
for the night, saw the halls entirely deserted, 
and, seized with some new purpose, began to 
descend the stairs. : 

The drawing-rooms, towards which she di- 
rected her steps, were down two flights, and 
were quite forsaken for the dining-room on 
the ground floor. The scene of luxury which 
met her view, although nothing unusual, at 
the present day in that locality, was such as 
aunt Betsey’s eyes had never before beheld; 
and although it was her purpose to see with- 
out being seen or heard, several subdued ex- 
clamations of profound wonder, such as, ‘‘ My 
sakes!” ‘It beatsall!” ‘* Did I ever!” and 


‘‘T never!” abundantly testified her inward 
astonishment. 


‘“*How long, in all congcience, is John’s 
house, and how many more rooms just alike ?” 
remarked aunt Betsey to herself, in reflective 
tones of wonder; as, after walking through 
two lofty apartments furnished alike, and ca- 
pable of separation by folding doors, she saw 
the same scene still outstretched in gorgeous 
vista before her wondering eyes. One more 
step and the toe of her heavy shoe came in 
contact with a vast mirror, stretching from 
ceiling to floor, which effectually cut off fur- 
ther exploration in that direction, save by the 
eye. Aunt Betsey, who was not aware that a 
plate mirror will bear a very heavy blow, ex- 
claimed in horror, — 

‘*Sakes alive, what a looking-glass that is! 
‘tis Heaven’s mercy I didn’t break it to smash! 
and I never did break a looking-glass since I 
was born, and hope to goodness I never shall, 
it is such a fearful sign. I do think so many 
prodigious looking-glasses are supremely ri- 
diculous; can’t turn any way without seeing 
half a dozen yourselves walking up to your- 
self. I wonder what the world is coming to! 
Well, I've seen enough. The, green room is 
better than all this fol-de-rol.” 

. 
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The unattended guest hastened to her re- 
treat in the fourth story, now warm and 
cheerful with its lighted gas, open fire, and 
inviting repast, which stood as yet un- 
tasted. i 

‘‘Now this looks comfortable,” remarked 
aunt Betsey, locking herself in and proceed- 
ing to make fresh tea in the porringer, from 
a paper of hyson produced from the reti- 
cule, and water which she found boiling in 
the kettle. Apparently quite at home in her 
quarters, she ate a hearty meal, then stripped 
the bed, airing the sheets, and re-making it to 
her own liking. Before eight o’clock she was 
sound asleep for the night. 

As Augusta was languidly dressing, the fol- 
lowing morning, she suddenly thought of the 
guest she had sent to the green room the pre- 
vious evening, and ringing the bell, sent a 
servant to attend to her wants. 

‘* There is no one in the green room, and it 
does not seem to have been occupied,” re- 
ported the maid to Augusta. 

‘““A mistake of the waiter respecting the 
room, I suppose,” replied the young lady. 
‘* Look in the other bedrooms.” 

‘* Please, my lady, I thought the same, and 
have looked in them all; but they are all 
empty.” 

‘* Very well; you can go,” replied Augus- 
ta, in tones indicating neither surprise nor 
interest; but when her maid had retired, she 
ran up to the green room to satisfy her con- 
cealed curiosity. The bed was made as usual, 
the furniture in its accustomed place, the grate 
empty and cold, the blinds closed; in short, 
there was no indication whatever that the 
room, or any other room, had been occupied 
for the night by a guest. 

Augusta consulted with Angelina, and they 
decided, as they had neglected to inform their 
parents of the arrival, that they would con- 
tinue to keep their own counsel, only asking 
their father, incidentally, at some convenient 
time, if he had an aunt Elizabeth. “‘ For if he 
has’ not,” remarked Augusta, ‘‘ the person 
was probably a thief, seeking entrance under 
false pretences; only, to be sure, nothing is 
stolen.” 

While these investigations were going on at 
her nephew’s, their subject was rapidly in- 
creasing a distance which she meant should 
be final; speeding, by the morning lightning 
express, towards her little cottage in the old 
Bay State, infinitely disgusted with cities, city 
ways, city homes, city hospitalities, and city 
relations. 
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CHAPTER V. 
AUNT BETSEY’S SOLILOQUY. 


‘*Grrys ain’t what they were, that is cer- 
tain,” remarked aunt Betsey, reflectively, to 
herself, the day following her return from New 
York. 

Aunt Betsey, living all alone in a little cot- 
tage in the country, was much given to talking 
to herself, a person whom she justly regarded 
as the best of company; for she was a charac- 
ter; there is no denying that. 

It was not for lack of opportunities that aunt 
Betsey was an old maid (begging her pardon 
for using a term she repudiated) ; on the con- 
trary, having been a beauty and a belle in her 
day, she had refused lovers enough to satisfy 
half a dozen reasonable girls. But Miss Eliza- 
beth Blessing was never reasonable: she always 
angled adroitly until her fish was caught, then 
threw him ruthlessly back into the sea, as 
nothing worth, and flung in her hook for a 
bigger bite. Such goings on ever have their 
end either in married wretchedness or sihgle 
blessedness, which latter was aunt Betsey’s 
cherished refuge, in which she continually con- 
gratulated herself, — 

‘‘ There never ‘was any man living for whom 
I’d agree to keep his buttons set on, mend 


his pantaloons, and get three meals a day till 
death did part.” 

Moreover, she congratulated herself that it 
wasn’t her fate to spend her days in mending 
and making for a set of ungrateful nephews 


and nieces. She always earned her own living 
with her needle, making kid arms and legs for 
a wax doll merchant, and said she had a little 
money laid up, enough to bury her with, not 
to be beholden to anybody for that service. 

Being hale and hearty at seventy-five, aunt 
Betsey did not seem likely ‘‘to be beholden 
to anybody for that service” soon. She led a 
frugal and healthy life; breakfasted at five, 
dined at eleven, supped at four, and retired 
before candle-lighting; always declaring, with 
emphasis, when any one offered condolence 
respecting her solitary life, — 

‘*T should have been in my grave years ago 
if I'd lived with other folks.” 

‘¢ Girls ain’t what they were, that’s certain,” 
reflected aunt Betsey aloud. ‘‘ Fifty years ago 
a girl spun her stent, all summer, to earn 
enough to buy her a new calico gown; and 
when she got it she thought she had some- 
thing. A girl was rich with a hundred dollars 
of her own. But what’s a hundred dollars 
now? Land sakes! it don’t go a quarter way 
to covering her back for one suit. Then, such 





airs and graces, works and accomplishments ! 
’Tis a piany-stool for a milking-stool; a cro- 
quet-stick for a broomstick; a crochet-needle 
for a darning-needle; coach-wheels for spin- 
ning-wheels, and confectionery-buying for her- 
self, instead of bread-making for the family. 
Good gracious! if I had a girl to bring up, I’d 
teach her —” 

At this important point aunt Betsey ceased 
talking aloud, and fell into deep reflection, 
all the time sewing up kid toes and fingers 
with unabated alacrity. At last she burst out 
afresh : — 

‘*Goodness me! I wish there was just one 
decent one amongst ’em all, for me to give my 
money to when I’ve done with it. I’vea notion 
I shall die all of a sudden some day, and shan’t 
use much; and I don’t want the whole pack 
dividing up to nothing what I’ve tried so hard 
to keep together. If I could find one good, 
sensible girl amongst my grand-nieces, I'd give 
her every cent I’ve got. 

‘*Let me consider. Nephew John’s folks 
don’t need it, for he is rich as Croesus, or pre- 
tends to be; nobody knows which is which 
nowadays ; and his girls! the land alive! why, 
the Queen of Sheby couldn’t hold a candle to 
them! Havinga dinner party at six o’clock of 
a winter night — just my bedtime! They have 
heard the last they ever will from the aunt 
they despised for a poor, old-fashioned old 
maid. Old maid, indeed! Just as if I couldn’t 
have married Augustus Williams, or Smith 
Anderson, or—’ 

Here followed the long list of anes lov- 
ers, which aunt Betsey invariably enumerated 
to herself as a sufficient reason for never being 
called an old maid. After the enumeration, 
she reflected long and silently, as was her wont, 
upon the character and appearance of each.old- 
time suitor, rejecting each afresh for the thou- 
sandth time, ending up in thought, — 

‘*Then there was that lawyer, Benjamin 
Blake.. Head and ears oyer in love he was, 
boarding at sister Willard’s when I was there 
a visiting. I did think I might take up with 
him, for he was handsome and smart. He 
hung on for dear life, too; kept me up till 
midnight pleading his case, and wouldn’t take 
no for an answer, but made me promise to 
think of it another day, and see him the next 
evening. Then, after dinner of that decisive 
day, I'll die if hésdidn’t go to sleep in his chair, 
waiting by the Qvindow for somebody that 
promised to call on him; yes, with ¢ka¢ on his 
mind he went to sleep, and dropped his under 
jaw like an idiot, and let the flies crawl down 
his throat. Happened to see him as I crossgd 
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the piazza. I told him that night, if I was to 
live with him a million years, I never should 
see him anything but the idiot he was that 
minute, with his under jaw lopped; and I'd 
never tarry a man that would let the flies 
crawl down his throat— never! What do I 
care if he did marry a splendid girl, and come 
out a rich lawyer and United Sjates senator?” 

Returning from reverie of her lovers, aunt 
Betsey resumed, aloud, her direct subject of 
remark. 

‘* As to the grand-nieces, John’s girls are out 
of the question; but there are Charles’s; he’s 
got three, besides two boys; and I scarcely 
ever set eyes on any of them to take notice. 
I hear he has been unfortunate in business, 
and relinquished all his property to settle up 
honorable, and pay every debt, instead of turn- 
ing bankrupt, according to present fashion, 
with his wife and girls wearing velvet and dia- 
monds in a fifty thousand dollar dwelling- 
house. I’d like to pick out the best of his 
girls, give her a hundred dollar bill, and see 
how she would use it. And if she used that 
well, I'd make her my heir. [ll drop down on 
Charles’s folks some day, as I did on John’s.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
CHARLES’S GIRLS. 


UTTERLY unmindful of aunt Betsey’s exist- 
ence, and utterly unconscious of the intended 
honor of being dropped down upon, Charles's 
three girls slumbered late of a cold winter morn- 
ing. It was a little less than a year later than 
the loss of the Belle Blessing, and the family, 
cheerfully conforming to their changed for- 
tunes, had removed to a cheap tenement more 
remote from the city than their delightful 
home, which had been sold. William and 
Mary, who had been married nearly a year, 
occupied the “‘ little bit of a tenement just big 
enough for two,” about a mile from his fa- 
ther’s. 

The sun, well up, looked in through the 
cheap cotton curtains, when a quick rap, and 
brother Charley’s cheerful call, ‘‘ Girls, girls! ” 
at the chamber door aroused them. Belle 
jumped out of bed into a wrapper, and opened 
the door in a twinkling. 

‘Dress yourselves quick, girls, and come 
down. I have something to tell you; and I 
it is eight o'clock ; ” and 


will tell you this now: 
away he went. 

In less than ten minutes Belle was below, 
listening to what Charley had to say. 

“ Brother Will came over in the night and 
cagried mother off. Mary is sick. Father got 
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his own breakfast, and only called me just. 
now, when he went to the store. We must 
manage for qurselves till mother gets back.” 

‘“‘T’m so glad mother has gone! She'll 
know just what to do,” said Belle. 

‘*You girls won’t know just what to do at 
home, I’ll warrant,” said Charley,'gayly. ‘‘I° 
heard mother telling father the other day that 
she ought not to have let the girls grow up 
without knowing how to work. The prop- 
erty lost, hard times, father plagued for money 
to buy goods, — all that dismal story you know, 
Belle. So the last servant is dismissed; and 
now mother is off, and we’re in a fine pickle, 
with nothing in the house toeat.” 

‘*Isn’t there anything to eat, Charley? I 
guess we can find something.” 

“ Father ate a bit of cold beefsteak, and a 
bowl of crackers and milk; the last of the 
steak, the last of the crackers, and the last of 
the milk. Meat will be sent from the market 
for dinner, and the milkman will soon be here; 
but there isn’t any bread: ’tis baking-day, and 
everything is out. But there is a pan of bread 
rising, and another of buckwheats for break- 
fast, if you girls can cook them.” 

Belle pulled a pan of buckwheat batter from 
under the stove, which, when uncovered, ex- 
pressed indignation, in view of extraordinary 
neglect, by foaming, fuming, sputtering, and 
spitting, without an attempt at self-restraint. 

‘*Is that the way it looks mornings when 
mother cooks it?” asked Belle, innocently, 
as she stirred it with a large wooden spoon. 

‘*Who ought to know best, you or I?” 
laughed Charley. 

‘* Hush, and be respectful, as you hope for 
any breakfast,” replied Belle. ‘‘ Hunt up the 
griddle for me, and I will try a cake, and see 
if it tastes right. ’Tisn’t likely to be in the 
china closet: but who expects correct reason- 
ing from a Sophomore in vacation? Goosey, 
goosey, gander, whither dost thou wander? 
Pray, look in the pantry before trying the par- 
lor! Thank you. What a good boy to find 
it. As mighty a hunter as Nimrod, and as 
cunning a hunter as Esau. Now it must be 
buttered, I suppose; and here goes a spoonful 
for an experiment. How it acts! Clara, do 
you know how to cook buckwheats ?” 

Clara had just come in. She was the eldest, 
and esteemed the beauty, although brothers 
Will and Charley always insisted between 
themselves that their pet Belle, with her lus- 
trous black eyes and hair, was brilliant, and 
would one day carry the palm. Clara had reg- 
ular features, blue eyes, a clear complexion, 
and symmetrical figure, well displayed by a 
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toilet whigh had evidently not been neglected 
on account of the pressing exigencies of the 
morning. Belle’s beauty, on thecontrary, did 
not show to advantage on the present occasion, 
for her usually glossy curls were snarlily tucked 
into the most unbecoming of nets; her print 
wrapper was belted somewhat awry at the 
waist, was without collar or cuffs to relieve its 
plainness, and over it, for neatness, she had 
tied one of her mother’s long kitchen aprons. 
One thing was certain — her heart was in the 
frying-pan with the cakes, not on her own 
toilet. 

To her sister's question concerning the 
cakes, Clara replied indifferenly, — 

‘*No. How should I know? The cook al- 
ways did them until —” 

Her sentence died in a lugubrious sigh. 

‘Tt is a shame we haven’t any of us helped 
dear mother since the servants left,” cried Belle, 
as she scraped and washed the griddle, upon 
which the cake had stuck and burned black. 
**T’ve got my eyes open now; but I know no 
more than the man in the moon about house- 
keeping, or cooking. Do you, Lucretia?” 

‘* No, indeed, Belle,” replied Lucretia, who 
had just entered. ‘‘ You know mother always 
said I must make the most of my genius for 
music. I knowI have little talent or strength 


for anything else.” 

Lucretia was pale and languid; her words 
and motions were slow and studied, as if she 
first stopped to calculate the exact amount of 


vital force required, before expending it. Her 
countenance, however, was pleasing, and ex- 
pressed gentleness and good nature, if not 
energy; and latent force might be there. 

‘¢Isn’t there something I can eat, and go to 
my practising? ’Tis my lesson day,” added 
Lucretia. 

‘*There comes the milk!” cried Charley. 
**'You can have some of that, Lu, and search 
the closets for crumbs: the house is free.” 

‘*O, Charley! stop him, and take two quarts 
extra!” cried Belle, just as the milk cart was 
driving off. 

Charley caught a pan, ran, shouted, and 
returned triumphant, slopping the milk upon 
his clothes by the way. Belle caught the full 
pan at the door} balanced it skilfully, and set 
it down without spilling a drop. 

‘*Wipe your clothes with this clean wet 
towel, and then brush them, Charley, and it 
won’t show,” said Belle. — ‘“‘ Now, Clara, or 
Lu, why couldn’t you turn those cakes? I 
want just one to try the taste.” 

They were once more burned black. 

**T can tell you, without another trial, that 
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they are not fit to eat,” pronounced Clara, 
daintily picking with a fork from the unburned 
side of one: ‘‘ they are sour.” 

‘*T thought so, by the looks of the batter,” 
said Belle. ‘‘ They've been so hot, and stood 
so long rising, that they are in a fearful fer- 
ment. I wonder what’s the remedy! Where’s 
mother’s old cgok-book ?” 

‘* Soda!” suggested Charley, in reply to the 
first question. 

But Belle had darted off to seek the best 
answer to both her questions in the discovery 
of the book. 

‘Yes, I think that is it,” replied Clara to 
Charley. ‘I think I have heard mother say, 
‘ Put a spoonful of soda if it gets over-raised.’” 

‘¢ Here, then, is the soda-box,” cried Charley, 
‘*and here goes the spoonful. We will have a 
chemical experiment, and the mischief all rem- 
edied, while Belle is after her book. She is 
too much after books, I fancy, to make a good 
cook.” : 

Charley emphasized his most unjust reflec- 
tion by smartly stirring a heaping table-spoon- 
ful of soda into the batter, which instantly. 
fumed up and foamed over upon the chair in 
which the pan was conveniently seated beside 
the stove. 

“Sho, sho! What’s the use?” remarked 
Charley soothingly to the excited mass, which, 
heeding his exhortation, fell back, with a death- 
struggle, far below its former level. 

‘“‘Let us now see,” commenced Charley, 
oratorically; but, pausing, manfully. buttered 
the griddle by intention, and the stove by ac- 
cident, and dipped a spoonful of batter partly 
upon the floor, ‘‘in passing,” but chiefly and 
ultimately upon the prepared pan. ‘‘ Let us 
now see,” resumed Charley, recovering from 
the embarrassment of disposing the contents 
of his full spoon, and turning it to good effect, 
empty, in emphasizing his speech, “‘ let us now 
see the triumph of modern chemical erudition, 
as benevolently applied by the thoughtful stu- 
dent and philanthropist to the humble concerns 
of domestic econ —” 

“I’ve found it,” interrupted Belle, trium- 
phantly, coming in with Miss Beecher’s ‘‘ Do- 
mestic Economy” and ‘‘ Domestic Receipt 
Book,”’ the latter open in her hand. ‘‘ Youth- 
ful orator, pause and listen. ‘If the batter is 
over-raised, an even teaspoonful of soda —’” 

‘¢ Even teaspoqnful! ” cried the orator, drop- 
ping his spoon, and resuming his natural ac- 
cents. ‘I’ve dishedit, then. I’ve put in about 
ten even teaspoonfuls; c’es¢ a dire, a heaping 
table-spoonful! ” 

‘You are not a bit dear, but a real naugh- 
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ty boy,” cried Belle, pouting in pretence and 
laughing in earnest. ‘* Why didn’t you wait? 
They'll be yellow as the yolk of an egg.” 

‘And so they are, little prophet,” cried 
Charley, tearing the one from the pan in two. 
‘‘ What a pity we haven’t a pig to eat this 
mess! But I’m afraid he would refuse it. I 
will throw it away for you. Itis too bad, Belle, 
dear. I ought to have waited. But neither 
Clara nor Lu objected to the table-spoon, which 
was a Silver one, and small beside this wood- 
en concern, which I verily believe holds half a 
pint; and Clara thought she knew something 
about it.” 

‘J will go and dust the parlor, and not em- 


barrass your wise proceedings any further,” |. 


said Clara, withdrawing with an air of injured 
innocence. 

‘‘T really wish I knew how to help you, 
Belle,” said Lu, ‘* but I don’t; so I will drink 
a glass of milk, and go to my lesson. I shan’t 
want any more breakfast;” and she, too, went 
away. . 

‘‘Monarch of all I survey,” said Charley, 
with another oratorical flourish of the wooden 
spoon, with which he was now accelerating 
the ignoble retreat of the buckwheat batter 
down the sink-spout. ‘* How do you find 
that bread?” Belle was smelling and tasting 


critically over a deep opening suddenly made 
in the centre of the dough. 


‘*Hush! let me smell. It is a little over- 
raised, too, I am pretty sure, although father 
set it back from the stove. Let me study Miss 
Beecher, while you get some potatoes, and 
put them baking.” " 

‘*O, I forgot to say that father told me to 
put some potatoes in the oven, and with my 
usual promptitude, I did it before you came 
down.” 

‘*My famous cook! Did you wash them?” 

‘* Feth, an’I did not, ma’am. I jist thrrowed 
‘em in; the dirt and the peraties together; 
shure an’ will not the dirt dust itsilf off before 
we ate them?” 

‘*Take them out, do, Charley, and scrub 
them in warm water, and put them back as 
quickly as possible,” said Belle, too seriously 
concerned to keep up the pleasantry. ‘I 
hope the taste of the dirt hasn’t struck through 
the skin yet.” " 

‘‘ You cherish a consoling hope,” said Char- 
lie, as he rattled the potatoes in a gallon of 
hot water, in a four-gallon dish-pan. 

‘‘T am going to try an experiment,” said 
Belle, with her head in the flour barrel, which 
was getting low. 

‘* What is that?’’ 
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‘* Take out a pint of that dough, and add a 
small half teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a 
pint of warm milk; mix these thoroughly to- 
gether, add an egg and more flour, and make 
some muffins for our breakfast.” 

‘* Have you learned all that from your book 
already?” 

‘* Yes; read the rule; it is not exactly what 
I propose, but either will amount to the same 
thing in the end: shouldn’t you say so?” 

‘¢¢ How should I know?’ as Clara would 
say.” 

‘* You can think and reason, can’t you, about 
cooking, as well as about mechanics, or chem- 
istry, or physics?” 

‘“‘Tam encouraged to hope so, from my ex- 
perience in domestic chemistry this morning.” 
He spoke with comical solemnity. 

‘*Nonsense! You didn’t use your wits, or 
try to inform yourself; and ’tisn’t worth while 
for you, but it is for me, and a pity I had not 
begun sooner. Look here, Charley. I don’t 
believe the oven is quite hot enough to bake, | 
while certainly there is fire enough. Do you 
know which way this damper goes to make 
the oven hotter?” 

‘*No; but let us hear a woman’s logic 
about it.” . 

Belle took off a cover and tried the effect of 
turning the damper. 

‘*Come here and help me, Charley. Now 
the damper is back, the heat goes directly up 
towards the stove-pipe; but turning it for- 
ward shuts up that opening, so that it must 
go round under the oven and heat it. Don’t 
you think so?” 

‘Yes; I will put in some shavings and see 
how the flame goes. You're right,. sis. I 
should have philosophized, and turned the 
damper, when I put in the unwashed pota- 


toes.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


— A Fountain oF Puncu. — We lately 
read of a famous bowl of punch made in Eu- 
rope in 1844. A large canopy was built over 
the fountain, in a beautiful garden of orange 
and lemon trees; and in this fountain were 
mingled 4 hogsheads of brandy, 25,000 lem- 
ons, 20 gallons of lime-juice, 1,300 pounds of 
white sugar, 31 pounds of grated nutmegs, 
300 toasted biscuits, and one pipe of dry moun- 
tain Malaga. It is said more than six thousand 
men drank from the fountain. A little boat 
was built on purpose, wherein a boy rowed 
round and filled the cups of the company. * 
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GETTING ON SEA-LEGS. 


BY AN OLD SALT. 


PART I. 


I LOOKED eagerly forward for the Western 
Islands. It was a hazy, soft summer day 
when we first saw Flores, like a great bank of 
smoke, away to the eastward. Almost at the 
moment we first saw it, the ship lurched so 
heavily, that our allowance of bean-soup, just 
passed out of the galley for dinner, was cap- 
sized upon deck, and went in diagonal lines 
towards the scuppers. Shanks, who was at 
the wheel, was accused of capsizing the soup 
on purpose; but probably it was all owing to 
his trying to see the land. I am sure he re- 
gretted the loss as much as any of us, for he 
was affectionately fond of beans. The second 
morning after that we were in sight of Fayal. 

It was the Fourth of July, — the day of all 
others when thoughts of freedom come, — and 
I was still firm in my resolve. We had ar- 
rived off the entrance to the harbor in the 
night, and at sunrise the white walls of 
the town were in sight, the ship running in 
towards them. I put on some extra clothes 


that morning, although the weather was warm, 


and watched the shores, and the town we were 
approaching, with much interest. 

The island looked inviting, its attractions 
increasing as we sailed farther into the bay, 
past a yellow-walled convent, or church, on 
the left. It was really a foreign land; but I 
felt very willing to stop there, till I could get 
a chance to go home. To besure, there might 
be a difficulty in interchanging ideas with the 
inhabitants; but probably that could be over- 
come. 

Back of the town, whose low white walls 
stretched around the head of the bay, were 
beautiful green sloping fields stretching away 
up the hills, surrounded by hedge-rows, as it 
seemed at that distance. Some of these fields 
were under cultivation, apparently, donkeys 
and men being seen moving about in them. 
The rising sun shone brightly over all, scarce 
a cloud being in the sky. 

We ran in till we were within a mile of the 
town; and then the ship was hove to. I was 
not the only green hand who expected to go 
ashore. Most of us were ready for an excur- 
sion, and the old hands probably thought it 
would be well enough to let us believe that we 
would have an opportunity to enjoy one. But 
again I was disappointed. When the main 
yards were aback, the captain told Mr. Shooks, 
the fourth mate, to lower his boat — the star- 





board quarter-boat. It was manned bya picked 
crew, of whom Mr. Shooks was one, Tom 
another, and the balance all regular old salts. 
who wouldn’t run if they could. Then the 
captain got in, and they pulled away. Then 
I saw Captain Lancer’s game, and my confi- 
dence in him was greatly shaken. I never 
had so good an opinion of Captain Lancer 
after that. 

As soon as the boat was gone, Mr. Plump 
— that was the mate — ordered us to brace 
forward; and we were soon standing right 
away from the town, out to sea again. I can 
hardly tell how I felt, when I found that 
nobody else was going ashore. I had been 
so sure, all along, that I should stop at Fayal, 
that I was for the time a little sore in spirit. 
I wondered how any captain could have the 
heart to treat honest and confiding men in 
that way. It occurred to me, at last, that he 
must have been a green hand himself some 
time. 

But there was no help for it; and finding my 
clothes rather warm, I went down and took 
off part of them. Vain hope! Fatal delusion! 
When should I ever see my home? I thought 
hard of my captain all day, and for some time 
after. He looked like a guilty thing when he 


came on board at night, and retired so quickly 


to his cabin that I was sure he was conscious 
of having done wrong. 

We stood out, past the yellow building that 
was on our right now, till we were half way 
over towards Pico. The highest land I had 
ever seen was right before me, but it did not 
interest me much. The Peak of Pico rose 
almost eight thousand feet directly from the 
sea; but it would have been all the same to 
me if it had been only five thousand feet. 
The water was covered with ‘‘ Portuguese men- 
of-war,” all around us; yet they did not look 
very formidable. They were said to be capa- 
ble of inflicting pain, however, and we were 
advised not to go overboard among them. 
The advice was well thought of, for there was 
one, at least, who was meditating something 
of that kind, should night come early enough. 

Those ‘‘men-of-war” carried no guns. They ’ 
were merely little floating nautile, provided 
with membraneous appendages, of a pinkish 
hue, which they raised above them and used 
as sails. They were delicate-looking little 
things, and very numerous. Their touch upon 
one’s flesh, when in the water, produces a 
stinging sensation, and therefore, as the water 
was literally covered with them, a swim towards 
the shore would have been very painful, to say 
the least. Having learned these things, I lost 
all hope of reaching the shore in any way. 
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At last we wore ship, and stood back towards 
Fayal. It was nearly noon by the time wegot 
well in towards the town again, and not near 
so cool and pleasant as it had been in the 
morning. By this time our captain had made 
purchases on shore, and we meta large shallop 
coming off with supplies. It was accompanied 
by several smaller boats, containing articles 
to be yet disposed of on private account. We 
hove to, and the boats all came alongside. 
Then those’who were in them spoke Portu- 
guese; and it was wonderful how much they 
could talk in a short time. They had on 
quaint steeple-crowned hats, and looked odd 
in their dress generally. 

The supplies consisted of hogs, — covered 

skeletons, as Short remarked, while he helped 
one on board, — fowls, potatoes, onions, and 
four bushels of apricots. The apricots 
looked nice; but they were for cabin use. 
The most I could do was to wish I lived 
in the cabin. The hogs — they were 
funny fellows. They consisted mostly 
of nose and tail. Between those points 
they had not much to brag of. They 
had no end of tail — that we could dis- 
cover. They wore them in ringlets—a 
fashion that used to prevail to some 
extent among our own hogs. 

There was nothing peculiar about the 
fowls, or the onions and potatoes; but 
in the small boats were some fruits, 
such as were in season, that we could 
have by paying for. There were also 
cheeses, pressed in little flat, round cakes, 
that would weigh about a pound each. 

The old hands seemed to know all about 
them, and called them jackass cheeses. 

I bought a few of them, and some fruit, with 
a reckless disregard of cost; and retiring to 
a corner, refreshed myself, and found some 
comfort still. 

It was impossible to keep my eyes off those 
swine while I was eating. There were about 
fifty of them, and it seemed strange that the 
captain should take so many such things to 
sea with him. I wondered if any of them 
would go into the cabin. One of them came 
up and smelt of me with the end of his nose, 
and I gave him some cheese. They seemed 
inclined to be friendly, all of them. As we 
were to be shipmates, it would be well to be 
On good terms with them. It occurred to me, 
as I watched them, that they were of the same 
breed that ran down the mountain into the 
sea. 

The boatmen staid by till they could sell us 
nothing more, and then they cast off and ran 
back towards the town, while we stood out to 
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sea again. Returning, and running well in 
late in the afternoon, we met the captain, who 
had in his boat three Portuguese youth, whom 
he was going to make seamen of. It was evi- 
dent that the poor fellows had on their best 
clothes, and I pitied them. If I could have 
talked in Portuguese, I,am not sure but I 
should have told them how it was; but not 
one in the ship could speak to them in that 
language, nor could they speak to us in ours. 
As I have before remarked, the captain retired 
quietly to his cabin soon after his return. Then 
Mr. Plump once more headed the ship out to 
sea again. : 

The breeze left us soon after sunset, and as 
it was near the full of the moon, we had a 
lovely night — drifting upon the shimmering 
sea between the shores of the two islands. 


Having given up all hope of reaching either 
shore, my mind was becoming resigned, — to 
wait for the next chance,—and I was in a 
measure prepared to enjoy the beauties of the 


scene. I will not attempt to describe them, 
as such beauties can hardly be appreciated 
unless they are seen. 

The next morning there was a breeze, and 
when I turned out at breakfast time, having 
had the morning watch in, we were running 
to southward in the very shadow of the Peak 
of Pica. It soon became known that we were 
to touch next at the Cape de Verdes, for a 
supply of goats; to be companions for the 
pigs, perhaps. (I am sorry to say the pigs 
were all sick as soon as we got them fairly to 
sea; and not only the pigs, but the fowls, and 
the three Portuguese youths. Poor things! 
they all seemed disappointed.) 

For two or three days I did not visit the 
cabin; but finally the captain ventured to 
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speak to me again, when it was my trick at 
the wheel; and as I answered him kindly, he 
invited me to resume my studies. After all, I 
could not very well lay up anything against 
him; he had the advantage of me, and, of 
course, a right to use it. It was possible, I 
thought, that I might do the same if I were 
captain. So I forgave him as much as I could, 
although I resolved that I would get on shore, 
if possible, at the Cape de Verdes. I resumed 
my studies, spending about an hour each day 
in the cabin, as before; and again the captain 
and I were on very good terms. 

And now I will speak of the steward, with 
whom I came in daily contact. He was very 
black; blacker than the doctor, if possible, but 
not so shiny. His was a more gloomy, som- 
bre hue, like the darkness we see — when we 
can’t see anything. That was the color of the 
steward. He had a very large and very angu- 
larframe. He had but one eye, and that looked 
always across his nose, as if hunting after the 
other eye that used to be there. I never saw 
a man with only one eye who squinted so 
extremely "before. On his head he always 
wore a bright, stiff bandanna handkerchief, in 
the form of a turban, so drawn down as to 
cover his blind eye. I never saw, before or 
since, on any other man, such a solemn, 
mournful visage as that steward had. His 
English, when speaking, was much broken. 
It was said he was a native African, and I 
have no doubt he was. He had a deep scar 
upon one cheek, that looked as if it had been 
made bya hot gridiron. In short, his general 
appearance was such as to suggest that he had 
been severely kicked by Fate. 

This steward was the cabin housekeeper. 
He was. neat, and very efficient in his place. 
He had the dispensing of all the luxuries that 
went forward for the men, and therefore he 
was respected. Soon after leaving the Azores, 
he spoke to me one day, when I was pursuing 
my studies alone. He wanted to learn to read, 
he said, and he’d got a spelling-book in his 
chest; wouldn’t I learn him? I promised to 
assist him, and agreed to meet him that night, 
during the dog-watch, in his sfafe-room —a 
little cuddy-hole with a berth in it just forward 
of his pantry. 

I kept my engagement, and found the stew- 
ard ready with his spelling-book. It was a 
new book, — not a leaf soiled, — and the old 
fellow felt proud of it. We looked it through, 
and turned back to the alphabet, and I tried to 
learn him A. 

‘* Now, steward,” said I, ‘‘ that’s A; the letter 
we all begin with.” 

‘*T wanter know,” said he; ‘‘ less twig him 





agin. Don’t look suff he’d be very hard to. 


lun.” 

Then we tried B; and the steward seemed to. 
think he’d bea hard one. Finally he got an 
idea. 

“It looks like de darbies deys put on us 
when we kick up dat rumpus in Callao. Ise. 
got him now, shuah.” 

Then came C. 

‘*T doesn’t quite unstan wat dey calls him 
see for,” said the steward. , 

My pupil had me there. For the life of me 
I couldn’t tell why they called him see, and the 
best thing I couid do was to go on to D. 

When we had got through with about half 
of them, the ‘steward wanted to go back and 
review. So we went back. He had forgotten 
about A, but remembering the darbies, he was 
just going to say B— but couldn’t think of it. 
And it was so with all the others. Finally, 
after several vain attempts to remember the 
names of the different letters, he closed the 
book in disgust. 

‘‘If dat’s what you calls readin’,” says. he, 
‘dis chile kin get along well ’nuff widout it. 
I don’t wants no more book lurnin’ for me.” 

I felt a bit relieved at this decision, and made 
no effort to persuade him to another effort. 
Nothing else occurred worthy of mention till 
we sighted Fogo, one of the Cape de Verde 
Islands. 

Fogo was not the island the captain wished 
to touch at, and it was not till two days after 
that we were off Brava, when it was proposed 
to land. I learned from Tom, who had it from 
the fourth mate, who of course got it from 
the captain, that ¢wo boats were to land, and 
that the regular crew belonging to each boat 
would go with it. Of course, one of the boats 
was the fourth mate’s; and the other was not 
mine; for I belonged to the bow-boat, which 
was Mr. Sharp’s, or the third mate's. I did 
not stop to consider what sort of a place 
Brava was, or anything about it, but having 
advantage of this information, I determined 
to make a desperate venture. Tom knew very 
well that I was anxious to go ashore, though 
he may not have understood the reason why. 
I asked him if I might take the place of his 
after-oarsman, if I could arrange it with that 
man. He said it would be all the same to him, 


he didn’t care who went, though it was possi- ° 


ble that Mr. Shooks or the captain might 
object. I did not apply for leave to Mr. 


Shooks or the captain, but went forward for 


my man. 

It was Shanks who pulled the after-oar in 
Tom’s boat, and to him I went, though with 
no appearance of haste. ‘‘ Shanks,” says I,. 
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‘‘ what will you take for your chance of going 
ashore?” 

‘‘T dunno,” says he; ‘‘ what'll ye give?” 

‘‘That wasn’t what I asked you; what will 
you take?” 

‘“Ye ain’t such a darned fool as to think 
we'll get a chance to go ashore — are ye?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” says I; ‘‘ it’s possible some 
of us will have a chance.” 

‘Wal, Ill sell mine cheap. 
give for it, naow?” 

‘“ [ll give you one of my red shirts, 
Shanks.” 

‘It’s a bargain!” and Shanks clasped my 
hand. ‘ Bring on yer shirt.” 

The shirt was transferred to Shanks’s chest 
before plenty of witnesses, and I was sure of 


What'll ye 


his chance of going ashore, — provided the: 


captain should not object. The price was cheap, 
I thought, considering that the climate was so 
warm there. I had three good woollen shirts 
left, which would certainly be as many as I 
would need should I stop at Brava. 

The aforesaid bargain was completed the 
evening we arrived off the island. We were 
to lie off and on through the night, and land 
the next morning. When the morning came, 
I dressed myself, before it. was very light, 
much as I had done at Fayal. That is, I put 
on two shirts and an extra pair of trousers. 
(Sailors never wear pants.) I was careful not 
to make much show with my clothes; and 
when I was dressed, I put what money I had 
left— about two dollars, I think —no scrip 
among it—in my pocket, and went on deck 
to look at the land. 

‘It’s a hard looking old place,” said Shanks, 
quite happy, evidently, that he had no chance 
of getting to it. 

And so it was; but even such a place was 
better than none. It seemedonlya great brown 
mountain rising out of the sea. We could 
see nothing green upon it, nor any sign that 
anybody lived there. I said to Shanks, — 

‘It's possible the old man has made a mis- 
take.” 

The breeze was light, and it was very warm, 
especially for two suits of clothes. By the 
time we were through breakfast it was almost 
calm; the wind seemed dying out. .We were 
still some three or four miles from the shore ; 
but we had been well exercised in the boats, 
and it would not be much of a pull to reach 
it. So, as soon as breakfast was over, the 
order was given to lower the two quarter-boats, 
and for their crews to man them. 

‘*Darn it!” said Shanks. ‘I say, Eph, 
you may have your shirt back; I don’t 
want it.” 





‘* Twas a fair bargain, Shanks.” 

‘‘T know it; but you may have the darned 
thing back — I don’t want it.” 

But there were witnesses at hand who put 
Shanks to shame, and I went to take his place 
in the boat. 

‘* Where’s Shanks?” inquired Mr. Shooks, 
as I went down the side. 

‘*He isn’t going, sir; he ain’t feeling well, 
and I’m going to pull his oar for him.” 

‘*Qut with it then, and give the stroke;” 
and elated by my success I went to work with 
such a will that I was soon blinded by the 
perspiration that trickled into my eyes. I sat. 
face to face with the captain, who never made 
any remark whatever to me, though he talked 
all the time with Mr. Shooks, and the drift 
of his conversation was landward. He said 
Brava was a fearfully unhealthy place —every- 
body had the yellow fever there. It was as 
much as a man’s life was worth to try to stay 
there more than a few hours at a time. I 
overheard and reflected upon what the cap- 
tain said, and the perspiration poured down 
me. It is possible that the captain*suspected' 
I had some thought of staying there, and had! 
too much regard for my feelings to say to me, 
directly, that the place was unhealthy. 

It was very warm, as I will again remark. I 
don't know how it happened to be so warm. 
that morning, unless it was because I had on 
so many clothes. And it was a long way to- 
the little bay where we landed. It was a hot 
little bay, or cove, with steep, craggy cliffs all 
around it. The sun poured straight down 
into it, and it was warm. I could only look 
backward, while I was pulling, and could not 
see what we were coming to; but I got the 
impression that it was quite a different place 
from Fayal. I could hear the surf dashing 
upon the rocky shores ahead, and right and 
left, and a sickening odor — sickening to me 
—came from the land. It wasa smell of tropic 
sweets and roasted earth, as it were, all over- 
done. Presently there was a clattering of 
tongues, — Portuguese tongues, —a brayingof 
jackasses, a bleating of goats, a squealing of 
pigs, a crowing of cocks and cackling of hens, 
harmoniously mingled with the roar of the 
surf — and we landed. 

I could see no town, but I could hear all the 
noises, and see where they all came from. My 
first impressions were unfavorable. I thought 
I would not like the island for a residence. 
There was but a very small area of level 
ground where we landed, the brown, barren 
cliffs rising almost perpendicularly all around! 
it. Two or three huts could be seen near the 
entrance to a ravine, that probably led toa. 
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better country beyond; and perched upon 
shelves of the cliffs above, were two or three 
more. That single narrow passage between 
the mountain walls seemed the only way by 
which people living beyond could reach or 
leave the shore. Should I attempt it? I 
could not at once decide. 

There must have been a hundred natives 
there to meet us. Probably there were many 
more, —and they had brought down a little 
of everything that ‘the island produced to sell 
to us. They didn’t know that I had only two 
dollars in my pocket. Everything was so 
strange, and so noisy, that I was almost be- 


wildered. There was no cessation of the 
noises I have mentioned; everybody wanted 
to sell, and everything seemed to want to be 
sold. A goat with a very long beard looked 
at me, and pleaded pitifully; but I hadn’t the 
money to spare. A donkey with a sorrowful 
face looked at me as if he had found a friend 
at last; but I couldn’t take him. Perhaps I 
might stay with him; I could do no more. 
There was nothing to go away from the 
shore for — unless one had special business, 
like mine. There were rocks about, large 
enough to sit on, and I went a little to one 
side and sat upon one, and looked about and 








reflected. I had not been there long before a 
fine-looking young Portuguese came to me, 
and put a question. Says he, — 

‘*You know my broder, Joseef? You no 
come Salem?” 

I was almost sorry that I didn’t know his 
brother, for I saw that he wanted to hear from 
him very bad; but —I couldn’t tell a lie. So 
I had to tell him that I had never been to 
Salem; and he seemed disappointed. 

‘*You ’Merican! How dat, né go Salem ?” 

I. had to explain that every American did 
not go to Salem; but I thought he seemed to 
distrust my sincerity. He was a fine-look- 

ing fellow, neatly dressed, — that 
is, he had on a clean shirt, — and 
I would have liked to have told him 
about his brother —the more be- 
cause I had a brother in America 
also, whom I wished to hear from 
very much. How he came to speak 
English so well I could not under- 
stand, — unless he had learned it 
expressly to inquire after his brother. 

Before I was aware of it — before 
I was done sitting on that rock, 
even — the captain was ready to go 
back ; he had bought all he wanted. 
Tom came to me and told me so, 
and of course I must wait till anoth- 
ertime. It was very hard, but it 
was all fair. The captain had the 
advantage of me. 

We piled a lot of bananas, and 
fowls, and other things into the 
boats, and then, getting in our- 
selves, pulled back towards the ship. 
We were followed by two or three 
boats that belonged to the island- 
ers, bringing the goats, of which 
the captain had bought a large 
number. The weather had not 
changed; still I did not feel quite 
so warm while going back. We 
reached the ship before noon, and 

by dinner time all the goats were aboard, and 
we were ready to go on our way again towards 
the Croze¢s, in the Indian Ocean, where we 
were to do our first whaling. 

I couldn’t help thinking of my shirt, — or 
rather of Shanks’s shirt, which I had given 


him, and which it occurred to me that I might - 


as well have kept. Shanks, evidently, was as 
much dissatisfied as I was; but it was too late 
to trade -back then. He did not know for 
some time that he had the best of the bargain. 

We stood to southward agairi; and before 
night Brava was almost out of sight. I had 
fairly got my sea-legs on. 
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WOLF RUN; 
oR, 
THE BOYS OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘PLL DIE FOR THE LAND.” 


\ HEN dinner was placed on the table, 

Honeywood ate heartily. He seemed 
in the best of spirits, and endeavored, by the 
liveliness of his conversation and by intro- 
ducing interesting topics, to divert the minds 
of his wife and father-in-law from the more 
recent subject of discourse; but the effort was 
a failure; conversation lagged; his guest ate 
sparingly, and left soon after dinner, declin- 
ing the invitation of his son-in-law to look at 
the cattle and crops. 

After Mr. Blanchard’s departure, Ned em- 
ployed himself in making a sloyen (a kind of 
rack with short stakes stuck,in it, sharpened 
at the top end), and fitting it to a sled for 
hauling in hay; there was not a pair of wheels 
in the Run; everything was either hauled on 
sleds on a pair of shafts, very long, and at- 
tached to the collar of a horse, while the 
other extremities dragged on the ground, and 
which were either bent up like the runner of 
a sleigh, or made of a natural crook, in order 
that they might drag more easily; and up- 
right stakes were put in them to hold the load. 
Israel Blanchard, to be sure, possessed the 
iron-work of a wagon, but had not made the 
wood; waiting for the defeat of the French, 
the erection of forts to control the Indians, 
and for matters to become settled and property 
secure. 

Ned had got his sills together, pinned his 
bunks on the sled, and was boring the stake- 
holes with a small pod-auger, intending to 
burn them to the proper dimensions with a hot 
iron (such were the shifts they were put to in 
those days), when he saw Calvin Holdness 
ride up to the door with Mrs. Holdness be- 
hind him on a pillion. Delighted, he ran to 
greet her, exclaiming, — 

‘* Mother, welcome a thousand times, and 
you, too, Cal. What good wind blew you 
here") «= 

‘“No good wind, Edward, but fear and anx- 
iety. I suppose, of course, you’ve heard the 
terrible news about the army.” 

‘‘ Father Blanchard has been here, and gone 
away since dinner, with a rumor he got from 
Crawford; but I put no faith in it.” 
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‘*It’s no rumor, but all true; and ten times 
worse than the first news. The captain of 
Raystown Fort has sent over a soldier to tell 
the settlers that the army is defeated by the 
French and Indians. General Braddock is 
killed, and most all his officers killed or 
wounded; and Dunbar is retreating to Fort 
Cumberland with what of the army is left, 
and sent the messenger to put people on their 
guard.” 

‘‘Can this be true? About two thousand 
regular troops and a thousand of our people 
defeated by French and Indians!” 

‘Tt is true. I heard it from the man’s own 
lips. He said, if it had not been for Colonel 
Washington, not one of the regulars would 
have got off; and that nearly every man in 
some of the Virginia companies was killed. 
You may well think I feel worried and broken- 
hearted about my poor husband and boys; 
they were not the kind of men to flinch or 
spare themselves.” 

‘‘ Well, mother,” replied Honeywood (de- 
siring to administer consolation and quiet 
alarm, yet scarcely knowing how to set about 
it), if they are resolute and venturesome, they 
are also accustomed to the woods; and Mr. 
Holdness is an old ranger, knows the country 
perfectly, and is used to Indian fights; and I 
think they would be likely to fare better than 
others on that account. I think they will be 
home by and by.” 

‘But what is to become of us? What are 
we todo? They say that now the Indians will 
be down on the settlements with tomahawk 
and knife, scalping and murdering all they 
come across.” 

‘It will be some.time first; and to-morrow 
we must get together and consult in respect to 
what is best to do — build a block-house, stay 
here and fight it out, or flee to the forts and 
large towhs.” 

‘¢ What do you think is best to do?” 

‘*My mind is made up. Here I will stay, 
come what may. If Sarah thinks best, I will 
take her and the children to a place of safety ; 
either to Carlisle, where she has some rela- 
tives, or to Baltimore, with Mrs. Raymond, 
who was housekeeper for Mr. Clavell when I 
lived with him,—and a mother to me. A 
kind Providence has given me a small sum of 
money, so that I am the better able to do 
this.” 

Mrs. Honeywood turned very pale; her 
eyelids quivered, but no tears fell; and put- 
ting her hand in that of her husband, she 
said firmly, — 

‘‘ Edward, where you go, I shall go; and 
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where you stay, I shall stay; and, as to the 
rest, God’s will be done.” 

**- You will stay all night, mother, of course,” 
said Honeywood, ‘‘ you and Calvin.” 

‘¢T didn’t think of it, Edward; and Calvin 
must go home, at any rate.” 

** Well, let him, when he goes home, invite 
the neighbors to meet to-morrow, at eleven 
o’clock, at M’Clure’s, — that’s a central place, 
—and decide what is best to do: and you can 


go out with me; unless, indeed, you'll stop. 


longer. I needn’t say how welcome you are.” 

The next morning the settlers met at the 
place appointed; and the anxiety manifest 
in every countenance evinced the importance 
of the matter concerning which they were to 
deliberate; indeed, it was one of life and 
death. Had Holdness been present, he would 
have taken the lead in the debate, and his 
opinion would have carried with it great 
weight; but in his absence,"M’Clure — a man 
of resolution and good judgment — stated 
the condition of affairs, the sufferings and 
peril they must encounter should they re- 
solve to build a garrison for the common se- 
curity, and remain’; and also the great loss 
and hardship consequent upon abandoning 
the settlement, and either fleeing to the settled 
portions of the state or to some of the nearest 
forts. 

He was followed by Israel Blanchard, Seth 
Blanchard, Grant Maccoy, and several others, 
but all in the same line of remark in regard 
to the advantages and disadvantages of going 
or remaining; no one of them expressed any 
decided opinion of his own, or whether it was 
his settled conviction that it was best to go; 
each speaker seemed to wish or wait for some 
other one to go or stay, or do that. 

Honeywood remained a patient listener till, 
every one having expressed his opinion,there 
was a dead silence. 

‘*Mr. Honeywood,” said M’Clure, ‘‘ you 
have not opened your mouth; we want to 
hear from you; no man’s opinion is more 
thought of.” 

Upon this Honeywood, rising, said, — 

** Neighbors, my mind is already made up. 
In a matter like this,-where so much, I may 
say, everything is at stake, I wish no one to 
be biassed by me; let each man decide for 
himself. I will, however, mention some 
things, that Ibelieve have not been touched 
upon, so far as I have been able, by close 
attention (though no one has expressed a 
decided opinion), to determine. The majority 
seem inclined to flee at once, and abandon 
the settlement, as many, perhaps most of the 
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settlers still nearer to the Ohio than we, have 
already done. 

‘¢In regard to that matter, I suppose no one 
will take offence at my saying that, being poor 
men, we came here because land could be 
obtained for a trifle, and we hoped that, by 
risking our lives and enduring great hard- 
ships, we might make for ourselves homes. 
where we could live comfortably when past 
labor, and that in time our children, if not 
ourselves, might enjoy school and sanctuary 
privileges. 

**As to the matter of getting bread for our 
families, that is already settled. We live in 
log houses, to be sure, but they protect us 
from the cold. We have cattle and hogs, corn, 
wheat, and potatoes, wool and flour. We 
no longer faint with hunger nor shiver with 
cold. Our wives do not now go barefoot, nor 
our children cry for bread. Shall we — who, 
when we came here, understood that we came 
at the peril of our lives — abandon the fruits 
of all this hard work, rather than take the 
chance of some further risk? 

‘¢ Suppose, now, we flee into some of the 
older settlements, or to the forts; what is to 
become of us and our families when there? 

‘*Qur crops are in the ground, half grown, 
and we must leave our bread behind us. 
A few household articles we can carry with 
us on pack-horses, and drive the cattle; but 
when there, we have no land to till, no pas- 
tures for the stock, no houses to shelter us, 
nor money to help ourselves with, and winter 
coming on. 

‘* Now we are independent; live in our own 
houses, till our own land, and the rifle hangs 
in the brackets over the fireplace. When we 
reach the settlements we shall be beggars; 
dependent upon the charity of others, to a 
great extent, or upon the pittance granted by 
the government, and be sneered at as men 
who, with arms in their hands, lacked the 
courage to defend their homes. 

‘‘That the Indians will come down on the 
settlements is as certain as that the sun is to- 
day in the heavens; but they will not come 
to-day, to-morrow, nor the day after. They 
have obtained a great victory; killed and 
scalped to their hearts’ content, and will have 
plenty to occupy them for some time. 

‘¢ They will return to Duquesne to divide the 
plunder and captives, and have a grand de- 
bauch. Some of them will go to Canada with 
their prisoners; some, to their distant towns, 
to dance the scalp-dance, and celebrate their 
triumph. When at length they begin to meet 
in council (for Indians do nothing rashly) to 
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plan assaults upon the settlements, they will. 
not forget that it is the British regulars 
whom they have defeated, and: who ran like 
sheep before wolves; that the men cf the 
thirteen fires and the long knives —as they 
call us and the Virginians, and who have 
always held them at bay —are neither cowed 
nor slain, to any extent; and they have 
learned, to their sorrow, how the frontiers- 
men defend their homes. 

‘‘In the mean time our corn and grain will 
be ripening, and we shall have abundant time 
to build a garrison. We have tools to do it 
with, and men enough to handle the timber- 
We can procure powder and lead, and our 
women can use the rifle in case of necessity. 
There will be suffering, but not so much as 
in running away. 

‘‘ Neighbors, you have asked my opinion as 
to whether we shall abandon the settlement 
for the present and seek refuge elsewhere, or 
stay here and fight it out? I have given it to 
the best of my ability; and now, before I quit,- 
Iam going to do what nobody else has done — 
tell what Z mean to do. 

‘*When this news came, I told my wife I 
should stay; but if she wished it, I would 
take her and the children to Carlisle or Balti- 
more. She, however, has made up her mind 
to stay; and as I don’t wish to be thought 
odd, or obstinate, I’ll give my reasons. 

‘¢T was born on the other side of the water, 
of honest but poor parents, and when little 
more than a child, found myself adrift on the 
waters of the English Channel; was picked 
up by the captain of an American vessel, and 
brought into Baltimore. Here I fell into the 
hands of Henry Clavell, whom you all know. 
He was a father to me; sent me to school; 
taught me his trade; howto handle the rifle, 
and to fear God. O, how I loved that man! 
He was killed before my eyes, at his own 
anvil; and there I was, crushed to the earth 
with sorrow, and again homeless; and I was a 
home boy—home was everything to me. 
Afterwards I was brought here by Mr. Hold- 
ness, who took me to his heart and house- 
hold as though a child of his own. No one 
of my ancestors ever had a foot of land or 
a house of their own; they were tenants all. 
By the blessing of God on my labor I have a 
home. 1 don’t know how much home means 
to the rest of you, but it means everything 
to me. I have land, crops, cattle, a wife and 
children. I am rooted to the soil; and here I 
will stay in spite of French or Indians. If 
after so many years of toil and longing I am 
to lose the fruits of my labor and be again set 
adrift, I’ll lose life with it. 
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‘*T want to influence no man’s opinion; let 
every one decide for himself according to the 
light given him. If the neighbors decide to 
go, I wish them success and God speed; but 
if every family leaves this Run at sunrise to- 
morrow morning, it won’t change my purpose 
one hair’s breadth. Here I cut the first tree 
and planted the first hill of corn. Here, for 
the first, time, I sat down at my own table, 
knelt to pray at my own fireside; and, so 
help me God, ere I'll stay and die for the 
ground.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
FRIEND CUTHBERT. 


As he uttered the last words, Harry Sumer- 
ford, unable to restrain himself, gave vent to 
his feelings in a loud cheer, Cal Holdness and 
the rest of the boys following suit. 

‘* That’s the talk!” shouted M’Clure. ‘ Stick 
by the stuff. Most of us have been in Indian 
fights. Reckon we ain’t like Braddock’s reg’- 
lars—run at the sound of the war-whoop. 
Kalkerlate we can whoop, too.” 

‘* Holler — will ye?” said Hiram Wood- 
bridge, not at all pleased with the turn. mat- 
ters were taking. ‘‘ Them what knows noth- 
ing fears nothing.” 

‘**T,” said Alexander Stewart, speaking very 
deliberately, and with a strong Scotch accent, 
‘*opine that every man should haud his ain 
gear wi’ his ain grip, get all he can, and keep 
all he gets. I am weel satisfied wi’ what Mais- 
ter Honeywood has said. I'll stand by him, or 
any ither man who sticks by the stuff, and will 
fight to the death for his ain chimla an’ lug 
(fireside).” 

‘*T,”. said Maccoy, “ go in for fighting it out, 
if it comes to that. But it seems to me thata 
handful of settlers like us, living in a run. to 
which there is no road, where there’s no mill, 
store, or tavern where pack-horses are put up, 
may be overlooked, or not thought worth the 
risk of attacking, if a stout resistance is ex- 
pected. However, let ’em come, if they want 
to. As neighbor M’Clure says, we can whoop, 
too; yes, and scalp, and throw the tomahawk. 
He and I have stood side by side in Indian 
fights afore now.” 

‘“* Tf,” said Honeywood, ‘‘an Indian comes 
to take my life or property, I'll kill him, if I 
can; but I'll not make a savage of myself by 
scalping him afterwards. They have good 
qualities as well as bad ones; have souls, and 
know when tlrey are treated justly; and are 
only what we should have been with the same 
training.” 


‘*Souls!” cried M’Clure. 


‘“*They’ve no 
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more souls than a rattlesnake, and ten times 
their venom, for they give no warning before 
they strike, as the snake does, and ought to be 
treated in the same way — mash their heads.” 

‘* Indians,” said Israel Blanchard, ‘‘ are just 
the same everywhere: the Delawares, Shaw- 
nees, Twightwees, and Monseys, and the whole 
lot on ’em round here, are just like the Penob- 
scots, St. Francis, Saco, and Naragansett In- 
dians in the eastern country —deceitful as 
foxes and bloodthirsty as wolves; who, where 
they eat one sheep, bite the throats and suck 
the blood of a whole flock, lambs and all. 
Nothing suits them better than killing some 
gray-headed man, with one foot in the grave, 
or a babe at its mother’s breast, or putting 
some poor prisoner, who’s got into their clutch- 
es, to death by inches, as a cat plays with a 
mouse; and it’s a wonder to me that a man so 
resolute and well-informed as my son-in-law 
can think any differently; and I can’t think he 
would if he knew them as well as we do, and 
had his own kindred murdered by them in all 
sorts of ways.” 

‘*T am well acquainted with them, can speak 
their language, know what they are; and I 
know Indians in whose hands I would trust 
my life and property as quick as in those of 
any man here. But for all that, I should ex- 
pect no mercy when once they dug up the 
hatchet,” replied Honeywood. ; 

Astonishment at this bold assertion, so con- 
trary to the opinions and prejudices of his 
companions, occasioned a pause, which was 
instantly improved by Ephraim Cuthbert, a 
Quaker, and the only head of a family of that 
persuasion in the valley. 

‘¢ Friends and neighbors,” he said, in a mild, 
unassuming tone, ‘‘I must, in the name of my 
Master, protest against such unchristian sen- 
timents as some that have been advanced. It 
pains me to listen to them. Mr. Honeywood 
has well said that the Indians. have had great 
provocations. So long as they were treated 
justly, their land and furs bought at a fair 
rate, there was no difficulty. It is to be ex- 
pected that men who have grown up like the 
beasts of the forest will revenge themselves 
when injured, and do as they are done by.” 

He was interrupted by M’Clure, who shout- 
ed, — 

** Shut up! I know you, Ephraim Cuthbert, 
and all your sneaking, cowardly, whining, 
chicken-hearted set. You want somebody else 
to beat the bush for you to ketch the bird, for 
all your fine-spun talk about religion, princi- 
ple, and all that ere. Your principle is not 
to lift a finger to defend the country, nor give 
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one cent to buy’powder and lead for them that 
will. But you are ready enough to camp down 
on what other people have shed their heart's 
blood to keep these red fiends from overrun- 
ning. It gars my heartstrings dirle,” he shout- 
ed, becoming more vehement, and getting to 
his Scotch as his passion rose, ‘‘ to see a white- 
livered thing like you sitting here so bauld 
and sonsie, wi’ your hat on, like any laird, and 
laying down the law, while honester men are 
uncovered;” and, suiting the action to the 
word, with a blow of his hand he set the broad- 
brim of the Quaker flying across the room. It 
was instantly replaced upon the head of the 
wearer by Honeywood, who said, as he did 
so, — 

‘* Neighbor M’Clure, this is no time to fall 
out among ourselves; but friend Cuthbert 
shall be as free to express his opinion as you 
or me, so long as I have power to protect him. 
I am not a Quaker, haven’t moral courage 
enough to be; but I have had dear friends of 
that persuasion, who helped me in my day of 
distress. No Quaker shall ever lack help from 
me.” 

‘* Every man,” said Israel Blanchard, ‘‘ has 
a right to express his opinion, and is lord of 
his own conscience.” 

The sharp click of a gunlock was now dis- 
tinctly heard. 

‘‘ What are you going to do wi’ that rifle, 
you whelp?” said Stewart to Harry Sumerford, 
who stood with his finger on the trigger of his 
rifle, that he seldom went anywhere without. 

‘* Shoot M’Clure, or any other man what 
lifts a finger agin Mr. Honeywood. I’m good 
for shooting, if I ain’t for anything else.” 

‘¢ By my troth, but you’re a bluidthirsty cal- 
lant! What'll you be when your beard’s 
grown? Let the mon say his say, M’Clure. 
Words break nae bones. There’s nae muckle 
bravery in cursing or striking a mon that won’t 
strike nor curse back.” 

‘¢ Friend M’Clure,” said the Quaker, without 
a trace.of passion in his calm features, ‘I 
trust thee will allow that I have not been want- 
ing in neighborly kindness, nor backward in 
bearing my part of the general expenses.” 

“‘Yes, I'll allow that. But now, when it 
has come to a matter of life and death, you'll 
neither help build a garrison, pull a trigger to 
defend it, nor give one penny to buy powder 
and lead for others to do it with. I saya man 
who'll do that ere is no man at all, but a mean 
coward. I don’t believe there’s one mite of 
principle in it.” 

‘¢There need be no ill feeling between us, 
friend M’Clure, though we differ in opinion. 
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I cannot use the carnal weapon against my 
fellow-creatures, nor aid others to do it; neither 
can I abandon the principles I have learned 
from above and by following that inward light 
which God bestows. ButI can suffer for them; 
ac aid my Master. I feel the same attachment 
to my property that friend Honeywood does 
to his, and shall remain on it; but I shall not 
seek shelter in your garrison, nor protection 
from your weapons.” 

‘‘ You don’t mean that you are going to stay 
outside the garrison when the Indians come! 
They'll murder every mother’s son of you,” 
said Blanchard. - 

‘Yea, verily, friend Blanchard. I have, in 
all my doings and dealings with Indians, en- 
deavored to govern myself by the principles 
professed by our society since the time of Wil- 
liam Penn, and long before; to treat them as 
those whom God made of the same blood as 
myself. They have eaten of my bread, drank 
of my cup, and slept by my fire. I shall keep 
about my work. If they wish to take my life, 
they can easily do it, for I shall neither fight 
nor flee. A man’s principles can be but skin 
deep if he’s not prepared to die for, rather 
than abandon, them.” 

The good Quaker uttered these words (that, 
in the circumstances in which he was placed, 
were no idle boast) in his usual tone of voice. 
There was no evidence of passion, or any ral- 
lying or working up of the feelings for an un- 
usual and desperate resolve: it was the well- 
considered declaration of a man prepared to 
avow, and determined to discharge, what he 
esteemed his duty in the sight of Heaven. 

The breathless silence that prevailed while 
the Quaker was uttering these sentiments was 
broken by an audible murmur of surprise. 

‘‘T’ve wronged you, neighbor,” exclaimed 
M’Clure. ‘I take back all I have said; but 
I’m soon angered, and you'll make some sma’ 
allowance for a man who has muckle reason 
to fear his poor boy’s scalp is drying in the 
wind afore some Indian wigwam.” 

‘* And I make bold to say,” exclaimed Stew- 
art, ‘in the name o’ a’ the neebors, that ye 
sall, wi’ your wife an’ bairns, be as welcome 
to the garrison as ony man of us a’; forI now 
ken richt weel it’s nae for love of gear, nor 
yet faint-heartedness, that ye dinna take on wi’ 
us; but because ye have respect to your ain 
conscience; whereas mine, gin I hae sic a 
thing, disna lie in the same direction. But ye 
maun gang your ain gait, neebor, an’ see what'll 
come o’ it.” 

‘* Mein Gotttin himmel !” said Gottlieb Stou- 
ber, a German; ‘‘ what ish dat you call cour- 
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age? To fight for de gelt, fight for de wife 
and de little childern ish courage; but stretch 
out de neck for an Indian to cut off your head, 
open de door for him to valk in — I don’t know 
what ish de name of dat.” 

Harmony was now restored. A few re- 
solved to remove to safer quarters, the rest to 
build a garrison, and to set about the work the 
next morning. 

That the settlers entertained, many of them, 
serious thoughts of abandoning their home- 
steads, by no means implies any lack of cour- 
age. It was a fearful risk to remain, and there 
were wives, children, and even infants, whose 
lives were at stake. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE GARRISON. 


HITHERTO the province of Pennsylvania 
had not, like the other colonies, experienced 
the terrors of Indian warfare to any ex- 
tent, although M’Clure, Stewart, Maccoy, the 
Blanchards, and others, had, during a previ- 
ous residence in Virginia, Maryland, and in 
New England, suffered from these relentless 
foes. The friendship between the Indians 
and Quakers, and the affection cherished by 
the former for the memory of William Penn, 
had, in a great measure, warded off the blow. 
But that day had now passed ; the just and peace- 
ful policy of the Quakers had been supplanted 
by the more aggressive one of other races, 
and wrongs inflicted and provocations given 
through a series of years were, now that the 
savage perceived his opportunity and felt his 
power, to be atoned for with blood, — the 
blood not merely of those who had done the 
wrong, but — in accordance with the ruthless 
spirit of Indian warfare—of any belonging 
to the hated race; the babe at the breast or 
the aged grand-parent tottering to the grave. 

The denizens of Wolf Run, in their perilous 
undertaking, were in some important respects 
better off than most other settlers would have 
been in like circumstances. There were no 
aged or decrepit persons in the little commu- 
nity; they had tools sufficient for their pur- - 
pose, and in the persons of the Blanchards 
men who knew right well how to use them, 
and who had been accustomed to building 
frontier defences. The boys likewise, who 
had been reared amid thé hardships and ex- 
igencies of a wilderness life, hardy, self-reli- 
ant, and trained to the use of the rifle almost 
from childhood, were no small addition to 
their means of defence. 

The next morning at sunrise they again 
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met, to decide upon the location for their garri- 
son. To the previous meeting no one came 
armed except Harry Sumerford ; but now each 
man brought his rifle and the tools he ex- 
pected to use. 

It was by no means an easy matter to agree 
upon the site; each one was naturally anxious 
to locate the garrison near to his own house; 
but as some must be at a distance, it was 
necessary to choose a spot that would accom- 
modate the greatest number. Our young 
readers ‘will recollect that the bread of these 
poor settlers was in the field, and their cattle 
must feed in the pastures; and it made a vast 
difference to a man whether he was a mile 
from the garrison, gathering his harvest or 
sowing his seed, when the war-whoop sounded, 
the alarm-gun was fired, the savage, with cat- 
like tread, got between him and his rifle, or 
within half that distance; a few rods, indeed, 
might constitute all the difference between 
life and death. 

Water was also an article of the last im- 
purtance, both for themselves and cattle, and 
in case of fire being resorted to, as it fre- 
quently was by the Indians. There was no 
lack of springs and small brooks that ran into 
the river, but some of them could not be de- 
pended upon in a drought, and they were also 
situated at low levels, at the foot of hills and 
precipices, or in the bottoms of deep ravines, 
where if a fortification was built, it would be 
commanded by the higher ground around, 
and water outside the walls was of little use 
in case of siege. It might indeed be obtained 
by digging a well; but toa do this with hoes 
and wooden shovels—al}l the tools in pos- 
session of the settlers — was a matter of great 
difficulty. 

A long search revealed no site anywhere 
near the centre, that combined the requisite 
advantages. 

‘* We can’t diga well now; there’s not time,” 
said Honeywood; ‘‘we must build on neigh- 
bor Shorey’s lot, get our water from the river, 
and dig a well afterwards at odd jobs.” 

‘* S’pose we should be attacked and cut off 
from the water before we get the well dug,” 
said Wood. 

‘*We must take the risk of that; it is no 
use to build at the bottom of a hill for the 
sake of having water inside, when the enemy 
can get above us, and we can’t step outside 
the block-house to fetch a bucket of water, 
or water or feed our cattle, without getting a 
bullet through our heads.” 

Harry Sumerford, whose vagrant habits and 
love of wandering through the woods had so 
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often exposed him to the reproaches of : his 
father, and gained him a very questionable 
reputation among the neighbors, exclaimed, — 

‘*T know where’s a place, and it’s a biling 
spring; and it’s on high ground, too.” 

‘*Pll warrant it, there’s not a place, I be- 
lieve, as big as my barn-yard, within fifty 
miles of here, that you don’t know; out with 
it, Hal; if it’s the right spot, I'll forgive you 
for your wanting to shoot me yesterday,” said © 
M’Clure. 

‘It’s in the woods.” 

‘¢No matter,” said Blanchard; ‘‘ it will save 
hauling if the timber’s on the spot.” 

‘‘Whereabouts is it, Harry?” said John 
Wood. 

*“*Close ter the line ‘twixt Mr. Stiefel and 
Mr. Cuthbert, on Mr. Stiefel’s land.” 

‘‘That’s a good place,” was the universal 
cry. 

‘¢ And are ye right sure, callant, that it’s a 
raal spring?” said Stewart. 

‘“‘Yes, sir; you can see it. bubble up and 
roll the sand in the bottom over and over; it 
don’t never freeze, but will smoke the coldest 
morning in the winter.” 

Harry now led the way to. the spot, that 
proved ‘to be a level piece of high ground, 
heavily timbered, on one side of which a 
small, narrow run, gradually widening and 
deepening as it’proceeded, extended to the 
river; the spring, that came from the ground 
very near the head of the ravine, was all 
Harry had described it to be, and sent a little 
but constant stream trickling down through 
trees and bushes to the stream below. 

‘¢ By Heaven! that’s a noble spring,” said 
Wood ;.. ‘‘ wish the gully wasn’t there; but the 
spring is so high up it won’t matter much; ” 
and he flung off his jacket. 

Sentries were posted, and nothing was 
heard for hours but the sound of axes, the 
crash of falling trees, and the noise of the 
cross-cut saw. The garrison was designed as 
a place to flee to in emergency, when they 
had reason to apprehend an attack from prowl- 
ing Indians; to offer an_ effectual resistance 
when it actually occurred. As the Indians 
had no cannon, these garrisons (bullet-proof, 
and defended by resolute and skilful marks- 
men) were sufficient for the purpose; and 
even the log houses of the settlers were often 
defended against overwhelming numbers of 
the savage foe. 

In order to raise their bread, the settlers 
must remain on their land, except when the 
visits of the Indians were so frequent and in 
such numbers as to render living out of the 
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Imagination feeding 
apprehension ever invests an unseen foe with 


garrisons certain death. 


tenfold terror. Thus the amazing cunning, 
and a perseverance that yielded to no obsta- 
cles whenever in pursuit of revenge, coupled 
with his merciless mode of warfare, rendered 
the Indian a fearful foe. 

The settler lived among alarms; peril 
dogged his footsteps; and there was no mo- 
ment during which he might feel secure when 
once the savage had dug up the hatchet. The 
rocks, the trees, grass, grain, fences, even the 
water, might conceal this wily enemy, who, 
with eyes keener than the snake’s, watched 
him at his daily toil, and was ever nearest 
when least expected. The garrison, therefore, 
was intended both foran occasional resort and 
to sustain a siege, and even for a lengthened 
abode. Our young readers will now perceive 
what peril and hardship were involved in thus 
abiding the brunt of Indian warfare. 

The first thing done was to build a stock- 
ade, by enclosing a space of ground sufficient 
to contain block-houses, their cattle and crops, 
and also to serve as a means of partial defence 
while completing the remainder of the work. 
It was made by setting logs, a foot in diame- 
ter, upright in’ the ground, touching each 
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other, and ten feet in height; to these were 
treenailed stout pieces of timber. Wherever 
a tree grew in the right place, it was suffered 
to remain; and the stockade was loop-holed. 
It was also made to enclose the spring. 

Three sides were finished, by dint of great 
exertion, as a portion of the inhabitants were 
detailed to scour the woods and detect any 
signs of lurking Indians. The renfaining side 
of the enclosure was filled up by the walls of 
the block-houses. These were seventeen feet 
in height, built of hewn timber, the upper 
story projecting over the lower, and the walls 
loop-holed, the loop-holes being cut largest 
on the inside, in order that guns might be 
pointed in any direction against any enemies 
coming to burn the walls. 

Block-houses of smaller size, called fankers, 
were built at the two remaining corners, and 
projecting béyond the stockade, so as to rake 
along the line of it with their fire. A gate of 
sufficient size to admit a loaded cart was con- 
structed of oak plank, by means of the whip- 
saw. Boards to cover the roofs of the block- 
houses were made with the same invaluable 
instrument. The block-houses and flankers 
were built with one roof, that slanted inwards, 
as they thus afforded less lodgment for fire- 
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arrows, and the water that fell on them could 
be easily caught. 

The fortification being now capable of de- 
fence, the people no longer labored with that 
unremitting diligence upon their defences, but 
kept watch and ward, no man going to work 
in the field without his gun; and two days in 
the week were set apart to clear sufficient space 
around the garrison to enable its inmates to 
detect the approach of an enemy. The gully 
that led to the river was also cleared, that it 
might afford less shelter to a lurking foe. The 
fallen timber and brush was too green to burn, 
and therefore. could not be removed in that 
manner; but a great many trees were got rid 
of in building the garrison and stockade. 

They now proceeded to build a yard, near the 
walls, for their cattle. This work disposed of 
many more trees. In order that an enemy 
might not take advantage of this mass of wood 
and brush, by setting it on fire when it should 
become dry, or using it as a means of ambush, 
all in close proximity to the walls was hauled 
off and rolled over a precipice, that rose per- 
pendicularly from an intervale skirting the 
bank of the stream. 

Ned Honeywood and Mrs. Sumerford were 
the farthest from the garrison, following the 
river, Stuart and M’Clure in the opposite di- 
rection, while it happened, most singularly, 
that Ephraim Cuthbert, the Quaker, the only 
man who would not avail himself of its pro- 
tection, and utterly eschewed the carnal weap- 
on, ‘was within two gunshots of it. 

During the last few months a road had been 
made by cutting from neighbor to neighbor 
through the settlement, and throwing logs into 
the miry spots. It was used in the summer as 
a horse-path, and in the winter for a sled-road. 
They now began tq cut a road from the garri- 
son to enter this road, over which they might 
haul their supplies. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SCIPIO AND THE WOLVES. 


WHEN the road referred to was nearly cut 
through, Honeywood, who was farther ahead 
with his work than most of, his neighbors, 
volunteered to take part of the boys and finish 
it; and, knowing how popular Harry Sumer- 
ford was with his mates (though his disincli- 
nation to steady work had made him somewhat 
the reverse with the older portion of the com- 
munity), he employed Harry to drum up re- 
cruits. 

On the morning appointed. Harry was on 
the spot, and with him Calvin Holdness, Abiel 
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Holt, Ned Armstrong, Hugh Crawford, Nat 
Cuthbert (Ephraim Cuthbert found it impos- 
sible to make his son.Nat conform strictly to 
Quaker principles, or to prevent him from as- 
sociating with the world’s people), David and 
James. Blanchard, Conrad Stiefel, Charles 
Musgrave, and a negro, called Scipio, belong- 
ing to Israel Blanchard, and sent by him, Mr. 
Honeywood being the only grown person 
present to direct their work. : 

Harry, whose affection for Mr. Honeywood 
(the first among the older portion of the com- 
munity to take him by the hand, and appreci- 
ate the really sterling qualities of the boy) 
amounted to idolatry, was ambitious to show 
himself smart in the presence of his friend, 
and exclaimed, — 

‘* Where’s the boy kin take the heart of a 
tree away from me?” 

‘Here he is,” said Andrew M’Clure, who just 
then came up with an axe on his shoulder. 

He didn’t do it, however, for Harry got to 
the heart of the tree first. His challenge, 
nevertheless, had the effect intended — it excit- 
ed a general emulation among the boys, who, 
pairing off, chopped with might and main; 
and it was soon evident that the road would 
be finished long before night. No sooner was 
this perceived, than the boys, who were desi- 
rous to make the job hold out for the sake of 
being together, began to work with less vigor, 
to laugh and talk, and amuse themselves at 
the expense of the negro. 

The black, then in his twentieth year, was 
raised in Baltimore, where Israel Blanchard 
found and purchased him the preceding fall. 
Scipio cherished the most fearful apprehen- 
sions in respect to Indians. While in Balti- 
more he greedily drank in the stories of their 
cruelties in circulation; but when he found 
himself on the frontiers, and heard these rela- 
tions from M'Clure, Crawford, Armstrong, 
and others, who spoke from actual experience, 
his fears were very much increased, and rose 
to agony when he perceived the alarm occa- 
sioned in the minds of the settlers by the de- 
feat of Braddock, and the strenuous efforts 
they were making for defence. 

Not so, however, with his companions. 
Timidity formed no part of their characters ; 
and it may well be doubted whether some of 
them were not reckless enough to desire an ' 
Indian war, for the excitement and opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves it would afford; 
and all seemed quite disposed to amuse them- 
selves at the expense of the poor negro. 

‘¢ Ander,” said Harry to Andrew M’Clure, 
‘* have you heard the news?” 
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‘* What news?” 

‘‘ Why, about what the Indians did at Rays- 
town Fort.” 

At this, Scipio, who was trimming out a 
tree Harry had just cut down, began to prick 
up his ears. 

‘¢ Tell us about it, Harry.” 

‘‘ You see, there was a man named Oldham, 
that lived close ter the fort. He had a wife, 
and one child a year old. He was so close ter 
the fort it made him careless; didn’t think In- 
dians would come there. One night all the 
cows come up only the one what had the bell 
on, and he went a hunting for her. Bimeby~ 
he heard the bell agoin’ way in the woods, and 
follered the sound, when two Injuns jumped 
out from under a windfall, and -grabbed ‘him. 
He hadn’t no gun. They took him, and car- 
ried him along a piece, and met another Injun 
with the bell in his hand. Theyd killed the 
cow, cut the bell off her neck, and that Injun 
he’d been ringing it. A leetle further on, and 
they found the cow, with two arrows sticking 
in her, and her throat cut. They skinned one 


of her hind quarters, gave it ter him ter lug, 
and kept on, he thought, about a mile into a 
deep gully, where was a spring, and laid down. 

‘* Arter a while two more Injuns come along, 
bringing his wife and child. They talked to- 


gether a spell, and one of the Injuns took the 
meat, and give him the child ter carry. The 
child begun to cry, and one of the Indians 
knocked it on the head, and flung it inter the 
woods; then they went on fast: made him 
carry the meat part of the time and his wife 
part. “T'wan’t long afore the poor woman gin 
out, and couldn’t keep up. They killed and 
sculped her. Bimeby he tired out, and couldn’t 
keep up. Seems they didn’t want ter kill him; 
so one of the Injuns took the meat. 

‘‘ He was an old trapper. Just afore break 
of day, they come ter a»pond what he knew, 
_ made a fire, cooked their meat, fed him, and 

painted his face black.” 

‘*What dey paint he face black fur, Massa 

, Harry?” said Scipio. 

** Don’t know. What was it fur, Mr. Honey- 
wood?” 

‘‘ That meant they were going to burn him 
alive when they got to their town.” 

‘“‘Guess they would burn him, Scip. They 
would roast him by a slow fire, and burn him 
with hot ramrods and gun-barrels,” said Cal 
Holdness. ‘I’ve heard my father tell about 
it, and about them. — Go ahead, Harry: let’s 
hear the rest.” 

‘*When they'd got done eating, they flung 
all the coals where their fire had been inter the 
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\pond, strewed dirt and leaves all over the place 


ter hide the sign, then they pulled up a canoe 
that was sunk in the pond, and went across, 
put the canoe in a hollow log, tied a rope 
round his waist and then to an Injun on each 
side of him, and all went ter sleep, ‘cept one 
what kept guard. That ere Injun got asleep, 
and he gnawed the rope in two, — ’twas made 
of elem (elm) bark, — got the canoe inter the 
water, and got off.” 

‘* Massa David, tink de Injun come here 
away?” . 

‘*Reckon they will, else we wouldn’t have 
built the garrison. Maybe they are right round 
here now.” 

“Golly!” screamed Scip; ‘‘ what be dat in 
de tree dere?” 

**A coon!” shouted Cal. 
shake him off, Con.” 

Stiefel, who was very active, ascended the 
tree, the coon running towards the top, and 
the boys standing ready to receive him when 
he should strike the ground. Suddenly Con- 
rad paused in his efforts, and exclaimed, — 

‘* There’s a man coming along the path, and 
seems most gone, can't but just drag one foot 


** Climb it, and 


,| before t’other, and uses his gun for a cane.” 


‘* It’s somebody got home from the army!” 
cried Honeywood. 

The coon was forgotten, and all rushed to 
see who it was. The traveller, stopping, 
leaned upon his, weapon as he espied them. 

‘*Father, father!” shouted Cal Holdness, 
and rushed to fling his arms around his parent's 
neck. 

“** Gently, my boy; you'll upset me: I’m that 
weak — all but gone.” 

‘* Are you wounded, Mr. Holdness?” said 
Honeywood. 

‘*T've got a wound in the hip, but not bad: 
it’s more hunger and fatigue.” 

‘* Where's George and Put, father?” 

‘*You never'll see your brothers agin, my 
son,” was the reply; and a tear rolled down 
the cheek of the bereaved parent. 

‘¢ Did the Indians git ’em, father?” 

‘“No. We took trees arter Braddock was 
killed. They was close tome. There was so 
many Indians they outflanked us, and shot ’em 
both. George killed the Indian who shot Put- 
nam; and Jack Andrews hit the one who killed 
poor George, while he was running up to scalp 
him. We had to retreat; but we brought both 
the boys off; and that night we put ’em in the 
ground (the Indians didn’t get a chance to scalp 
*em), and marked the spot.” 

‘*Mr. Holdness,” said Harry, ‘‘do you know 
anything about my father?” 
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‘‘T don’t, Harry; that is, anything sariain, 
for I haven’t seen him nor Jeff M’Clure since 
the day afore we crossed the Monongahela. 
One thing’s sartain — they are missing; and I 
heard that Jeff was killed, and your father was 
taken and carried off by the Indians. 

“Don’t be down-hearted, my boy; perhaps 
tain’t so; and if it is he may get clear ; people 
often do; or they'll take him to Canada and 
sell him, and he’ll be redeemed; perhaps he’s 
wounded, and will come along by and by, same 
as I have.” 

They now, by the direction of Honeywood, 
made a litter, — as Holdness could not ride a 
horse by reason of his wound, -—and placed 
him on it. As they were about to take it on 
their shoulders, Holdness said, — 

‘Calvin, go ahead and let your mother 
know I’m not wounded bad; she’ll be scared 
to see me come in this way; and, my boy, 
tell her what’s taken place, for I can’t.” 

A part of the boys went with Honeywood 
to carry the litter; the rest returned to their 
labor. 

‘¢ Don’t carry me by neighbor M’Clure’s, 
boys; the moment he sees us, he’ll want to 
know about Jeff, and I can’t bear to tell him 
just now.” 

They therefore went through the woods be- 
hind the house. When they were near the 
house of Holdness, he said, — 

‘* Now, boys, put me down: I don’t want to 
go any further in this shape; if Harry here’ll 
just take my rifle and bullet-pouch, and Ned’ll 
steady me a little, I can walk to the house 
well enough.” 

The story told by Harry, the sight of Mr. 
Holdness, wounded, pale, and scarcely able 
to stand, together with the sad tidings he 
brought, had excited the fears of Scipio 
afresh. On the way home he fancied an In- 
dian behind every bush; the tread of a squir- 
rel on the dry leaves, the creak of a limb, a 
bush waving in the wind, or even the gnaw- 
ing of the wood worms in the ‘old hemlocks, 
would make him jump and quicken his pace: 
till at length coming in sight of ‘the house, he 
fairly took to his heels, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the Blanchards and their companions, 
Ned Armstrong doing his best to imitate the 
Indian scalp yell. 

‘*Only see that darky go it,” said "Biel 
Holt; ‘‘ yell again, Ned; let’s all yell.” 

The readers of the previous story will recol- 
lect that when Israel Blanchard built his 
house, with the single exception of having 
glass. in the windows, he built it after the 
rudest fashion of log houses, bestowing very 
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little labor upon it, for the reason that in 
clearing new land, the first house is very 
liable to be burned up; intending, when the 
forest for a good distance around it was cut 
off, and he should be more at leisure, to put 
up one of hewn timber, or with a frame and 
boards, as he and his brother had tools, and 
were capable of doing the work. They had 
even gone so far as to select a site for the new 
building, and at leisure moments dig a good 
part of the cellar. 

In consequence of this, very little interest 
was taken in repairing the log house; the 
cracks between the logs were stuffed with 
stones, clay, moss, or a junk of wood, just as 
it happened, a good deal of the chinking be- 
ing permitted to fall out during the summer 
for the sake of air. Very near to the back 
part of the house, and to the corner in which 
the negro slept, was a strip of forest that had 
been suffered to remain, both because it 
afforded shelter from the cold winds and be-_ 
cause the land was very rocky, the soil thin, 
and not worth clearing. 

In the hurry of putting up the house a large 
chip had been left in the kerf of one of the 
corner logs, that prevented the log over it 
from coming down to its place, thus leaving 


‘quite a space: into this opening a stone had 


been hastily thrust, and daubed with clay mor- 
tar. The spring rains having washed away 
the clay that held it, the stone fell out, and the 
hole thus made was on a level with the negro’s 
head.as he lay in bed. 

The moment Dave Blanchard and James 
came home, they informed their parents of all 
they had heard from Mr. Holdness; and the 
whole evening was spent in talking over the 
matter, and conjecturing when the Indians 
would probably come; after which the prim- 
ing of the guns was carefully examined, and 
all retired to rest. . 

Their slumbers were broken by the most 
fearful shrieks, proceeding from the corner in 
which the negro slept. 

‘**O, massa! murder, murder! Injuns scalp- 
ing me, massa! O!” instantly succeeded by 
a great crash, as the poor negro, in attempt- 
ing to reach his master in the dark, tumbled 
over and upset the table. ; 

Israel Blanchard, leaping from the bed, and 
grasping his rifle that stood near it, made his’ 
way to the door, which he found secure. Just 
then his legs were grasped by Scip, still ut- 
tering the most terrible screams. 

‘* Hold your tongue, you black whelp, and, 
get up, orI’ll brain you! There’s no Indians 
in the house, whatever there may be outside.” 
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‘‘ Father,” said Dave, ‘‘ he’s been dreaming. 
Harry Sumerford’s been telling him Indian 
stories all the afternoon; and he saw an Indian 
in every bush coming home.” 

‘‘Q, Massa David, my head all bleeding. I 
be s¢alped ; smarts awful!” 

‘‘There’s a great hole between the logs at 
the head of his bed,” said Mrs. Blanchard. 
“If there were Indians round, they could reach 
their hands in.” 

‘‘ It’s well to-be prudent,” said Israel Blan- 
chard in a whisper. ‘* Put up some blankets 
at the windows, to keep the light from shining 
through and making us a mark for them.” 

This was soon effected by Mrs. Blanchard 
and Rebecca. 

‘‘ Now light a pitch-wood sliver, and see if 
anything is the matter with Scip.” 

‘‘Golly, massa! my head feel just like he 
be in de fire!” 

To the great surprise of the family, espe- 
cially the boys, the wool and scalp-skin were 
found to be torn from the head of Scip, 
leaving the skull bare, in one long, narrow 
strip, extending from front to back and across 
the middle of the crown, while his ears and 
neck were covered with clotted blood. 

‘*We are beset!” said Mrs. Blanchard. 
‘‘There are Indians round this house, and 
that is their work.” 

‘‘T suppose it must be,” said her husband; 
* still, I can’t understand it. I should have 
thought an Indian would have driven his tom- 
hawk through his skull,— the hole is big 
enough, —and not have made such a wound as 
that, which don’t seem to be the work either 
of a tomahawk or a knife.” 

The wound was bound up, and in a state of 
feverish anxiety they spoke in whispers, and, 
sitting in the. dark, kept watch, rifle in hand, 
every moment expecting to hear the dread 
sound of the war-whoop, or that the house 
might be fired over their heads, as it was a 
common log house, without loop-holes, over- 
hang, or anything of the kind. 

The night, however, passed away without 
further disturbance; and as the day broke, 
Israel Blanchard and David were about to-sally 
out and examine the premises, when some one 
knocked at the door. 

‘* Who’s there?” said Seth. 

‘*Me, Harry Sumerford.” 

The door was instantly opened, and Harry, 
much wondering at the anxious looks of the 
women, and to see the men-folks rifle in hand, 
exclaimed, — 

‘* What’s the matter with you all?” 
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‘We've had an alarm,” said Israel: ‘ In- 
dians round the house.” 

‘‘Injuns? How do you know? Did you see 
‘em?” 

‘* No; but they reached through a chink in 
the logs, and tore Scip’s head all to pieces. 
We kept watch ‘all the rest of the night, but 
haven't heard or seen anything of ’em.” 

‘“* Should thought I’d seen ’em: ain’t many 
things I don’t see when I’m in the woods. If 
they've been round this house, we kin track 
’em, of coorse.” 

They now began to examine the ground 
around the house, when Harry exclaimed, — 

‘It’s wolves — that’s what ’tis. There’s 
every claw ter be seen in that dirt what’s wet 
with dew. There’s where he stood upon his 
hind legs, to git his head inter the hole. 
There’s some of his hair on the side of it: 
them’s wolf hairs on the upper side; but that 
ere on the t’other’s nigger’s wool.” 

The Blanchards were much relieved to find 
there were no Indians round, but somewhat 
mortified to have spent the greater portion 
of the night in perturbation on account of 


wolves. 
(To BE CONTINUED. } 


LAUGHTER. —A hearty laugh is the 
best of medicines for both the mind. and. 


body. It is stated by good medical authority 
that there is not the remotest place in the hu- 
man body that does not feel moved by hearty 
laughter. Thus ‘it sends new tides of life 
and strength to the surface, and tends to insure 
good health to the persons who indulge there- 
in.” Boys and girls, laugh all you can. It 
is quite as necessary to ‘‘laugh with those 
that laugh,” as to ‘‘mourn with those that 
mourn.” Why should there not be a ‘‘ laugh- 
ter cure ” as well as *‘ movement cures,” ‘* wa- 
ter cures,” &c.? * 


—— Lions, tigers, leopards, jaguars, and 
hyenas, in confinement, upon an average live 
twenty-five years; the smaller cats, as the ti- 
ger-cat, lynx, ocelot, margay, and serval, six- 
teen to eighteen years ; monkeys and baboons, 
sixteen to eighteen; the coatimondi, raccoon, 
beaver, and civet-cats, twelve to fourteen years ; 
the antelope, sixteen to eighteen. — . 


—— Ever declared the direct light of the 
sun to be equal to six thousand five hundred 
candles, a foot distance; that of the moon to 
one candie, seven and a half feet distance. * 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ NO BABY IN THE HOUSE.” 


WILL not say, ‘“‘ Forget-me-not,” 
Nor, ‘‘ Dear, remember me.” 
The dhe you'll do, the other not, 
When I’m not there to see. 
But I may ask you something here, — 
And this I hope you'll do: 
Remember me, dear friend, as long 
As I remember you. 


a 


REOOLLEOTIONS OF A REBEL WOMAN, 


A TRUE STORY OF THE WAR. 


BY MRS. M. L. MOODY. 


ly my youth I married a physician from the 

north, who, for his health’s sake, had made 
his home in the lovely valley of the Shenan- 
doah. My head was full of stories of fable 
and romance; and it seemed to me this fair 
land, too, was fit to be sung in story and in 
song, so well it realized the ideal pictures that 
filled my youthful brain. 

My husband, who was many years my sen- 
ior, was a grave, conservative man. He had 
never been a politician; and he learned to 
love his adopted country well. 

We had five sons and three daughters, born 
in quick succession; and I was a young and 
thoughtless mother with my young children. 
I told them stories of chivalry and romance; 
I sang, and romped, and played with them; 
and, with their earliest lessons, they imbibed 
from me a passionate love for their country 
and their class. 

For me, my country was the south. I was 
identified with all its loves and hates, its hopes 
and prejudices. I was a southerner of south- 
erners. It was all beautiful; and, I was so 
happy, why should I not love it? 

This was in the old, palmy days, when ‘‘ there 
were giants in the land; ” when Clay and Cal- 
houn measured their strength in the Senate, 
when the south was a garden; the old, patri- 
archal days, when the master sat in his door 
and counted his slaves, as Lot and Abraham 
of old counted their sheep; when every wo- 
man had her handmaidens; ere the outlawed 
Ishmael, returning from the wilderness, 
brought his terrible retribution. 

I embraced it all, for I saw only the fair side 
of the system. I was a lady, waited on by 
supple hands and humble knees. My sons 
were cavaliers. every one; and my husband, 
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not a whit behind the rest, conspired to do me 
homage. For them I, the woman with the 
tory blood, was the queen mother. 

The stories I loved so well to tell caught the 
hearts of the blacks, and brought me an audi- 
ence many a time, while the dishes went un- 
washed and the rooms unswept; for life 
was a gay pageant then, and these children 
of toil must share in the pleasures of the re- 
cital. 

‘You will spoil them all, Margaret, chil- 
dren and blacks,” my husband said, with his 
sad and tender smile. 

But for me there was not yet any sin, or sor- 
row, or wrong in the world. I lived to make 
others happy, and to be happy myself. 

My boys grew apace. They were tall, hand- 
some, brave fellows. How splendid they were 
—my five sons! They were reared in the sad- 
dle; they were born marksmen; they knew no 
fear. Every one of them was a fit Paladin to 
lead a crusade. And yet I, the mother of these 
stalwart boys, in my sweeping robes and fly- 
ing plumes, led the chase; the fastest lagged 
behind me; the bravest faltered where I 
leaped. I was earliest at the death, and bore 
away the brush. O, blissful days! were ye 
worth all the anguish that followed? 

The war-cloud dropped like a pall upon all 
this brightness. The first drum-beat told me 
my sons were men, and transformed me into 
a Pythoness. I prophesied only of victory. 

“Go, go,” I cried to my sons, “‘ and fight 
the battles of your country!” 

My husband stood trembling and speechless. 
For an instant it flashed across my soul that 
he was a coward. I turned upon him with 
withering scorn. 

** You are too old — ” 

He laid his hand upon my arm. 

**Do you know you are sending your boys 
to their graves, Margaret?” 

‘‘ Better lie in honored graves than live in 
dishonored homes!” 

I broke away from him; I could not be 
reasoned with. Every instinct of my being 
was aroused. All my past life surged up to 
meet the invasion of the foe. There was no 
faltering in my boys, either; each one of them 
rose to the station of a hero, and sprang to 
arms. My eldest boys were twins, and all 
were over age. 

In those days of fiery preparation, I walked on 
air: my head was in the clouds. No dream of 
defeat or death held a place in my thoughts. It 
was victory,victory alone. And when, after days 
of drill, my boys, shorn, bronzed, uniformed 
in softest gray touched with crimson and gold, 
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filed before my door, and gave me a military 
salute, my heart was like to burst with pride 
and joy. The crusade was come again, and 
my sons were gone to fight the battles of the 
Holy Land. 

On the first day of conflict, I never ceased 
to walk the nursery floor. Here I had trained 
my soldiers; and now they were gone, never, 
perhaps, to return. My first tears fell here, 
for the broken toys, the useless books, the 
outgrown garments that were treasured by 
their black mammy, told of a life that had 
passed as a tale. 

But soon the glad tidings came of victory, 
and of the safety of our sons. My husband 
brought the news, and I drew him to his knees. 

‘‘ Let us thank God!” I cried. 

His lips moved; but he made no sound. 
He realized the greatness of the struggle from 
the first; but now he hoped it might soon be 
over. 

I began to look for the return of my sons. 
Had they not won the victory, and broken the 
spirit of the north? They did not come; but 
Jesse wrote, — 

‘‘Dearest mother, I have been under fire, 
and have smelled gunpowder, and have seen 
galions of blood spilled. I just begin to re- 
alize the awfulness of the conflict. You re- 


i” 
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her to the asylum for the insane. This shock 
broke my husband’s heart. He was not the 
same man from that day. In striving to di- 
vert his grief, I forgot my own. I had faith 
to believe that all would be well. The past 
had been so happy, the future must @ bright. 

The day that Jesse marched away with the 
army, he had married the girl of his heart, a 
rick and beautiful orphan, who remained on 
her plantation with her negroes. Why should 
she fear? They were her friends, and she was 
theirs; and surely a kinder, gentler mistress 
never lived. 

We soon began to féel the rigors of the 
blockade. Everything advanced in price. We 
were obliged to stint ourselves of what we 
once thought necessaries. We bought no 
clothes; we lived solely on bread and meat, 
and what few vegetables our servants could 
raise. My husband failed visibly. One morn- 
ing I made him a cup of coffee, that was treas- 
ured for sickness. He burst into tears. 

** T will not drink what my wife and daugh- 
ters cannot have.” 

As I stood holding the cup, and begging him 


| to drink, a neighbor ran in, in breathless 


| 


member the day we boys rode up and gave | 


you a military salute! That was a gala day. 


War has not many such: it is stern, remorse- 


less, bloody work. 
tory!” 

Was there, then, no victory? Was the war 
not ended? Were my heroes not coming home 
unscathed? Alas! such children as we were, 
to dream this idle dream! But the war made 
a woman of me fast, and I set to work in ear- 
nest to meet the contest. My husband bought 
great stores of flour, and hid it under our sup- 
ply of winter’s wood. I laughed at his folly, 
and told him the war would be over before 
another harvest. I would not permit him to 
lay in other stores, it seemed such idle waste 
of money we would need for the boys. 


May God give us the vic- 


from east to west. My sons were scattered, 
and communication became every day more 
difficult. O, the weariness and heaviness of 
suspense ! : 

But troubles at home began to press upon 
me. Our eldest daughter, who. inherited her 
father’s melancholy spirit, drooped at the first 
cry of war; and, when her lover joined the 
army, her mind gave way. For a while she 
was passive; but she soon grew violent, and 


we were compelled. for her own sake, to send 


| 


haste, exclaiming, — 

‘* Jesse’s wife is murdered, and the place de- 
serted!” 

My husband fell’ heavily to the floor. We 
got him to bed; but he neither spoke nor 
moved. I remember now I drank the coffee, 
and it gave me strength. It wastrne. Jesse’s 


| wife was dead, shot through the heart with a 
pistol which was lying at her side. The house 





was rifled; silver and jewels all gone. Nota 
negro was on the place. Who did the deed it 
was useless to ask in a land that knew nothing. 
but war. I brought the body home, and pre- 
pared it for the grave, thinking only of Jesse. 

That night my husband died. It was no 
time for grief. My boys were fighting the 
battles of their country, and I was fighting 
the battle of life. 

The town was in possession of the federal 


| army. A large public building, from which 
The war spread from north to south, and | 


source our principal revenue was derived, was 
occupied as a government hospital. Our 
means were greatly straitened, but my spirit 
was not yet broken. My pride was only 
equalled by my hatred for my enemies. 

I strained every nerve to have a decent fu- 
neral for my dead. The Yankees should never 
suspect our poverty. I esteemed it a matter 
of conscience to make a display. 

Some rude lads in uniform, seeing a black 
badge on the door, cried to their comrades as 
they passed, — 
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‘* There’s owe more rebel less.” 

They called us “rebels,” and Z was one; 
but.the gentle heart, so quiet in its coffin, had 
never rebelled at anything but evil. As we 
passed the federal camp on our way to’ the 
cemetery a military, band struck up a dead 
march. I thought that it was in derision of 
our woe, until I saw a long file of reversed 
muskets and a flag-draped bier. Then,I kpew 
that death had come to my enemies; and the 
thought gave me comfort. 

The. next Ictter from Jesse, who had long 
>een silent because he could not send through 
the federal lines, announced that he had lost 
an arm. 

**It is my left arm, mother,” hip wrote; ‘‘ and 
I will fight for my home and country with my 
right, till.there is but.a stump of that left.” 

His home! He had no home. His house 
was a federal. hospital; his negroes had fled; 
his plantation was laid waste; his wife was in 
her grave. But he should hear nothing of 
this from me. His brave and martial spirit 
inspired me with new courage. While my 
children lived, I could still hope. 

Another year passed. We had all our 
strength in the field, and yet the north held ! 
out. . How. we had miscalculated the strength 
and resources of our enemies! 


had gone, one by one, to the federal army. 
Of. all the -tribe, ,none. remained faithful but | 


our old, black mammy. It was well for us 
that they went, for our supply of provisions | 
was waxing low, and prices were prodigious. 

O, how long the days were to us house- 


bound women, with nothing to sew, with noth- | 


ing to read, with nothing to do but to wait. 
But we did not have long to wait for evil news. 
Reuben wrote (how long the letter had been 
coming !), — 

‘‘Our army is cut to pieces, and Jesse went 
down with the rest.” 

Jesse went down with the rest! My God, 
what did this mean? I walked into the open 
air.’ The pressure of the universe was on my 
head., My stay, my idol, was killed!) A black 
shadow crept to my side. Mammy’s voice 
sobbed, — 

‘*De Lord gave, and de Lord taketh away; 
but God still reigns.” 

‘¢ Hush, mammy ;. there is no God!” 

At that moment I believed it. 

“Yis, dar is, honey. It's de, blessed truf. 
God he want Mar’s Jesse,.an’ he call him up 
higher. Dar’s sumppin bet‘er’n de souf up dar.” 

I only heard her words. 

** Don't look so wite and scared, Miss Mar- 
garet. Come in de house.” 


Our servants | 


MAGAZINE. 


I was passive in her hands. 
throbbing head, trying all the time to make 
me comprehend the comforts, of her religion. 
And then, in a burst of impatient grief, she 
cried out, — 

‘*You tink ole black slave mammy, got no 
heart.. He was as much my chile as: yourn!” 

That was the touch of Nature that made us 
kin.’ I threw myself on her bosom, and my 
tears flowed with hers. 

O, the-days. in the barren, saiuale house! 
O, the nights of dreadful dreams! . They came 
and went as all such times must come and 80; 
and I lived-on. 

Our town lay in the line of march of the 
advancing and retreating armies.. Every day 
brought troops en route, or flying from defeat. 
Sometimes it was a lot of. prisoners, 7 gray, 
marching past ; sometimes it was a wagon train 


From the empty rooms, through the ever- 





upon the pageantry of war. 
| circumstance ” were for those far away in the 
north, who read the glowing accounts:of bat- 
tle-pictures in their daily-papers. 
ters and I read it on the spot, ‘‘ writ in bur- 


nished rows of steel.” We needed no reporters 


to tell us the story of the war. .In all the 
| desert country, there was no life but war. No 
| flowers bloomed, no birds sang,: no. merry 
| laughter shook the heavy air. The ‘rattle of 
musketry, the booming of cannon, the tramp 
| of armed men were all the sounds we heard. 
As if to fill the measure of my grief, the 
elder of my two girls at home was stricken 
| witha malignant fever. She. was a beau- 
tiful, delicate creature, who shared my pride 
; and énthusiasm, and .who -had_ comforted 
and counselled me through -all...I- did not 
dream how she must have: suffered, until she 
was laid low. And what could this desolate 


| 


But mammy’s stores seemed unfailing. She 
came and went many times aday. Sometimes 
it was wine Mrs. had concealed; some- 
times it was tea, or coffee, or sugar. Ah, I 
little dreamed she was feeding me from stores 
she had hegged from my enemy! My daugh- 
ter was ill unto death, and I took no heed of 
aught else. “She was constantly delirious, ani 
all the days and nights she was marching wit! 
the army. She heard its. tread in the rain 
upon the roof; she heard its music in the wail- 
jing wind. Sometimes she talked with Reuben, 
sometimes it was with William; and, O, my 
heart stood still when she taiked With Jesse. 

At last an opiate brought a dreamless sleep. 





She chafed my © 


or artillery train, or an army. of contrabands. — 
closed blinds, my daughters and I looked out 
The ‘* pomp and- 


My daugh- - 


house yield of healing or balm for, my child? 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL ,WOMAN. 


‘‘If she wakes from this in her right mind, 
her life is saved,” said the wise friend in whose 
skill I had placed her case. 

This day General and army were in full 
retreat. I darkened the windows, to shut out 
sight and sound; and, through all the route 
of retreat, — thank God!— she slept. As the 
last of the army fled down the street, some 
lawless men fired an old building opposite the 
room in which my daughter lay sleeping. I 
screened the windows with all the rags I had, 
and bent over herin breathless suspense. The 
front door burst open, and I heard a tumult 
below. I rushed down stairs to find the hall 
full of armed men, whom mammy was keep- 
ing at bay with a braomstick. I ran to the com- 
manding officer, who advanced with drawn 
sword, and clasped him in my arms. He 
looked on me with Jesse’s joyous blue eyes 
(I remembered, long afterwards, that they 
were full of tears). 

I cried with bated breath, — 

‘“‘T am a rebel, but a woman and a mother: 
My daughter lies dying — ” 

“Softly, softly, my men!” he said. And 
then, in great haste, ‘‘. We must have water 
to quench the fire over the way.” 

As he put me aside, my enemy stooped and 
kissed my cheek; and I knew the boy’s heart 
was yearning for his mother. 

For once mammy commanded a federal 
company, as, with a wash-tub on her head, 
she crossed the street, followed by the soldiers, 
with pots, and pans, and buckets of water. 
Shortly after, she was shaking her fist at the 
depagting Yankees, who gave three cheers for 
‘the black fire-engine.” 

The tumult woke my sick girl, who was 
raving again. All the armies of the south 
seemed marching through her brain. She was 
marching, ever marching. Sometimes she 
would beg to stop just for one moment. O, 
it was pitiful to hear her! And then she 
marched on to her death. She woke at day- 
break with a look of recognition. 

‘* Ah, I am so glad to get home again, mothe 
er!” she said; and then the trnth flashed on 
her. I had no need to tell her she was going 
home indeed. 

I could feelno more. My pride broke down. 
The gay and debonair spirit had long fied. 
The queen of the household, the daring leader 
of the chase, rode out with the rebel army, 
and never returned. In their stead was an old 
woman, with blanched locks and a white face. 

The girl with the wonderful golden hair and 
the voice of a seraph, that had rung through 
the house, and won for her the name of 
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Birdling, — must be buried. The voice was | 
hushed; the glorious hair belonged to the 
grave. 

Neighbors came in with offers of help; but 
she was mine. All her dainty white gar- 
ments had been sent, one by one, to the army 
for bandages and lint. There was not one 
left. She who should never be a bride must 
wear her mother’s bridal robe in the tomb. It 
was allI had to give. I went, with mammy, 
by night to the garden, and dug up the silver. 
It was old and rare. Some of it had come 
over with the Cavaliers. I took it to the wo- 
men (there were no men) who dealt in coffins. 

‘¢- You know what I want,” I said. ‘‘ Give me 
your best, and all my silver you shall have.” 

My beautiful dead girl, in her bridal robe, 
must have a decent coffin. There was not a 
clergyman in the town; they were gone with 
the army. Mammy came to me in great 
trouble. 

‘*What you gwine to do for a preacher, 
Miss Margaret?” 

‘“*O, mammy, I had not thought of that.” 

‘“‘ButI has, Miss Margaret. Dechaplain ob de 
Ind. — Vols. says he’ll come, if you want him.” * 

‘*He is my enemy; I don’t want him, mam- 
my.” 

‘* You won’t done go bury Miss Birdie like 
adog! ’Pears like, when def’s in de house, 
you mought fogive your enemy, Miss Mar- 
garet.” 

‘*Old Dr. Green is our friend, and he will 
read the burial service, mammy.” 

‘*He got no call to hold services, honey. 
De Scripters say, ‘ Do all tings in decency and 
order.’ ” 

But there could be no decency and order in 
a battle-doomed country. I could not make 
mammy see this, for half her heart was with 
the enemy, who, she believed, was fighting 
the battles of her people. Dr. Green did read 
the services; and when the singing faltered, 
through the emotion of the choir of young 
girls, of which my Birdie had been one, know- 
ing how she loved the solemn church music, 
I lifted up my voice and bore the tune trium- 
phant to the end. 

And now there was left in the house only 
the old black mammy, the stricken white 
mother, and a scared and pallid girl who, I 
feared, would never live to be a woman. 

There had long been rumors of the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, and the proclamation 
came at last. Mammy was one of the first to 
hear of it. I suspected it from her demeanor, 
which was lofty and dignified, though she 
forbore to boast of her freedom to me. 
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_ She went out one night — something she had 

never done since the war began; for in the 
absence of our protectors she was the self- 
constituted guardian of the household. Now 
she was gone, and my last prop fell when 
mammy deserted me.- I was not sure of the 
negroes under the excitement the new state 
of things brought them. They too might 
think it their duty to make war on rebels; 
they had only to combine against us to com- 
plete the desolation of the land. 

I was greatly alarmed as I saw stealthy 
forms moving about inthe dark. They were 
making their way to an old stable at the rear 
of our dwelling, and from their numbers and 
the order they observed, I feared it was a ren- 
dezvous that boded the whites no good. I 
sent my timid daughter to neighbors, and 
with one resolute woman I took what no 
southern woman ever went without, — a loaded 
pistol, — and stole tothe barn. The building 
was lighted with tallow candles (a luxury we 
had long been without) which the blacks had 
made from the offal of the federal camp. 
They were seated in rows on the floor — for 
every scrap of lumber had been used by the 
enemy for firewood, and there was none left for 
seats. Their peaceable intentions were soon 
disclosed ; for the meeting opened with fervent 
prayer and praise. Mammy, who, from her 
superior intelligence and integrity, was a 
leader among the blacks, sat bolt upright, 
with a serious, almost stern composure. 

As there was nothing to fear or fly from, 
we resolved to watch and see in what spirit 
the blacks received their freedom. After nu- 
merous vociferous prayers and noisy songs ex- 
pressive of gratitude for the long-desired boon 
of freedom, the brethren and sisters were called 
upon for their experience. They all talked 
vaguely about leaving the house of bondage 
and joining their deliverers. They evidently 
expected their freedom to make some great 
change in their feelings and situation; and 
the more they talked about it, the more ex- 
cited and incoherent they grew. 

After the first prayer which had been offered 
by her, Mammy sat silent, carefully taking 
the sense of the meeting; and when she was 
called upon for her experience, she lifted up 
her tall figure and spoke : — 

‘* Look yer, chillen; dis is de time fur to put 
away childish tings. Yo donno nuffin’ ’bout 
freedom if yo tink it means dressin’ up in yo 
good clo’es an’ runnin’ off an’ leavin’ your ole 
missuses in de time ob trouble. An’ whar yo 
gwine to? Mar’s Banks he don’t want yo, 
an’ Mar’s Lee he don’t want yo; an’ de 
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norf he don’t want yo; an I ’spects whar 
ever yo go you'll hab to pick up de shobble 
an’ de hoe mighty quick. Freedom don't 
grow on de bushes, dat you’s gwine to eat him, 
or dat you’s gwine to wear him; an’ freedom’s 
not gwine to put a roof ober your heads; jes 
go ’long home like ‘spectable Christians, an’ 
*tend to yo business.” 

“Yo gwine to say, Aunt Becky, ’tain’t right 
to praise de Lord for dis?” 

‘*T gwine to say de Lord he know ’bout dis 
freedom business. De Lord he touch Mar’s 
Lincoln’s heart an’ say, ‘Let my people go.’ 
De Lord done his part; Mar’s Lincoln done 
his part; now you’s got to-do you’s part; an’ 
‘taint shoutin’ to de Lord,’s if he was def, an’ 
tellin’ him "bout it. He don’t car nuffin’ 
*bout dis nigger meetin’ wen he got dis war on 
his hands.” 

‘* I’spects it’s his people’s war, Aunt Becky.” 

“Yo g’long, Nicodemus. De Lord’s got 
more’n one people. Yo talk’s if de wite folks 
got no Lord. Wat dey gwine to do widout 
de Lord, honey? De norf an’ de souf’s been 
mad, an’ slavery’s been dered rag to de bull 
long enough. De Lord he take de red rag 
away, dat’s all. You needn’t feel so drefful 
sot up ’bout dat.” 

‘*But you's gwine to bress de Lord ’cause 
you’s free, Aunt Becky?” 

‘* Hope I never get so free as not to do my 
duty, Nicodemus. Wen I makes de fire in de 
mornin’, I pray de Lord to kindle de fire ob 
his lub in my pore heart. Wen I sweeps de 
house, I pray, purge me with hysopan’ I shall 
be clean. WenI wash de clo’es, I pray{@vash 
me, an’I shall be witer dan snow. Wen I set 
de table, I pray, make me fit to ’pear at de 
marriage supper ob de Lamb. I works an’ 
prays all de time. If you’s gwine to run off 
jes ‘cause you’s free, yo don’t desarve your 
freedom. If it don’t make me a better Chris- 
tian, den I be ole brack slave; an’ wite folks’ 
lub’s better’n brack folks’ freedom.” 

Perfectly satisfied with mammy’s loyalty, I 
went home with a grateful heart that this black 
slave woman was my faithful friend. 

Later I heard a tap at the door. I could not 
open to my enemy; after nightfall I had no , 
friend. 

‘*Open de do, honey; it’s me. I’se jes been 
to de meetin’ to see dat de darkies didn’t do 
no harm wid der fireworks.” 

Word was brought me at this time that the 
federal troops had seized the hospital for the 
insane for army purposes, and in consequence 
the inmates were turned adrift to take care of 
themselves. I had not seen my daughter 
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since the war broke out, for I could not cross 
the federal lines, though I had sought a con- 
duct many times. Here was a new horror, 
worse than even death. The thought that my 
poor insane daughter might become the sport 
of lawless men drove me wild. I took my 
pale, cowering girl by the hand and started to 
the army headquarters. I would have gone 
to the army headquarters if I had known the 
commanding officer would blow me to atoms 
from the mouth of his cannon. 

‘““Why do you tremble so?” I cried to the 


girl who held my hand; “they can but kill] 


us.” 

As I walked across the battle-scarred coun- 
try, stripped of houses, fences, trees, every- 
thing that made it habitable, the turf trodden 
out and cut by counter-marching armies, a 
vision of all my happy days and youthful 
hopes rushed past my soul, when the world 
was lovely and I looked on it through “a 
light that never was on sea or land.” Then I 
knew why my girl trembled; hope was ‘not 
yet crushed out of this young, growing thing. 
Ske was waiting to live. I was waiting to 
die. I stopped and took her in my arms on 
the highway. ‘‘ Forgive me, child; sorrow 
has made me stern. Our enemies will not 
even kill us, Elinor. You may yet ride, as I 
have ridden, over the green turf with piumed 
and mounted knights in your train.” 

‘Do you think the war will soon be over, 
mother?” 

“It must soon be over,” I said, thinking 
only of myself. 

A Sad and faded woman needed no passport 
to the general’s headquarters. He was play- 
ing at cards with his staff, and he rose and 
offered me acamp-stool. ‘‘I came to ask no 
favor of my enemy. I only wished to be in- 
formed if his troops were in possession of the 
Asylum at W.” 

‘There is not a word of truth in the rumor, 
madam. On the contrary, I have detailed a 
guard to protect the Asylum.” 

The relief was so sudden and unexpected 
that my head swam. The general poured a 
glass from the flask upon the table and offered 
itto me. I would not drink from the cup of 
my enemy, but Elinor drained it to the bottom. 

‘*Proud as Lucifer,” muttered the sentinel, 
as we passed the tent door. Pride was all we 
had left. 

Our army was now in the greatest distress. 
We had strained every nerve to succor them. 
The clothes upon our beds, the carpets from 
our floors, the very garments off our backs, 
had been sent to the army. I had shared with 
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them the flour my husband had stored, but it 
was now all gone. My daughter and I lived 
on corn bread and water for months. Mammy 
had made us what she called yarb tea, until 
I loathed the very smell of herbs, and was 
glad to drink water. In this stress an order 
came from the army of federal re-enforcements 
who were to pass through on the evening train 
for rations. It seemed like mockery to ask of 
those who had not; but to hear was to obey. 
We did the best we could, which was poor 
enough indeed. It was a city of women, and 
we carried the rations to the depot ourselves. 
Women who had never known a wish ungrati- 
fied, who had all their lives been waited on 
by slaves, went because they had none to 
send. I would not shame my neighbors by 
sending mammy, and bore my burden with 
the rest. We were a motley crew. Fashion 
had fled at the first blast of war. We had 
sold our best for bread; we had shared our 
last rag with our famishing army. If it had 
been possible, we were too wise to proclaim 
our losses to the enemy by weeds of mourn- 
ing. In old-time gowns worn by our mothers 
and grandmothers, we resembled a party of 
masqueraders. How the Yankees shouted 
when.they saw us! And when we gave them 
the’best we had, many of them pelted us with 
our corn-dodgers and tainted bacon. These 
royally-fed troops naturally thought that the 
rebel women were practising a small revenge, 
by offering them food that their slaves would 
once have scorned. Ah!through much suffer- 
ing, all thought of revenge had died out of us. 

This was our last humiliation until our re- 
turning braves brought us word of Lee’s sur- 
render. We had fought and suffered in vain! 

Of the five sons who rode away so bright 
and brave, four came back to me, pale, ema- 
ciated, and tattered past recognition. One 
had lost an arm, another a leg, the third had 
a bullet in his right lung, while the fourth, 
unhurt, was the vanquished brigadier general 
of an army corps of phantoms. 

Jesse’s bones were never found, but he had 
joined his wife, and father, and sister in that 
blessed country, where, as his black mammy 
had truly said, was to be found something 
better than even a victorious south. 


—————_—_—- 


—— GAS-LIGHT was unknown in 1800; it 
was not until two years after this that Mur- 
doch made his first public exhibition at Soho. 
Since that time his discovery has encircled the 
earth. ° 
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BY MISS L. B. HUMPHREY. 


es OU see, aunt Rachel, that new brooms 

sweep clean,” said Nell, as she handed 
to her for inspection the pocket sketch-books 
with which the club had provided themselves, 
and in which they had all drawn something 
since the first lesson. ‘‘ Indeed, the tinted 
pages of the dainty book proved so inspiring 
to me, that it was only by the exercise of great 


self-control that I refrained from filling ft at 
once.” 


**T shall not complain of zeal,” replied aunt 
Rachel, ‘‘ unless it burns so fiercely as to con- 
sume itself. But as advising counsellor you 
must permit me to ‘suggest that one object 
drawn with ¢hought is better than hundreds 
drawn without. Unless your drawing teaches 
you to ¢hink, and see, it fails utterly of its de- 
sired end, no matter how dexterous your fingers 
may become in turning off the meaningless 
sketches. And now we will put on our crit- 
ical eye-glasses and see what can be learned 
from the sketches these books contain. First 
we will look at this drawing of a chair by 
Percy (1), which, by the way, is an excellent 
subject; for when one can draw a chair well 
in every and all positions, few other problems 
in perspective will present troublesome diffi- 
culties. 

‘**- You must all constitute yourselves critics ; 
for the critical eye precedes the skilful hand; 
and, in order to correct faults, we must first 
see them.” 

‘“‘ There is something wrong with the seat,” 
said Rob, promptly. 

‘I can Hardly consider that a criticism 
which can neither tell what is the matter nor 
how to remedy it.” 

‘‘ The seat looks too wide,” 
Lucy. 


suggested 





‘*That is true. It is a foreshortened sur- 
face, and as such is immensely deceptive to 
an unpractised eye. You should have called 
in the aid of the muslin critic, or asked some 
one to hold before the chair a yardstick, that 
you might have seen the apparent width of 
the seat in comparison with its height from 
the floor. 

‘* Our knowledge of the real form of things is, 
oftentimes, an impertinent upstart, crowding 
itself between us and the object we are looking 
at, and blinding our eyes to the thing as we 
really see it. The distant hill seems but a mile 











away when it is really ten, because the inter- 
vening country is a foreshortened surface, like 
the seat of this chair, and as deceptive. You 
perceive that the seat, and the space on the 
floor enclosed by the legs, form the parallel , 
planes, enclosed by parallel lines, the same 
as the top and bottom of a box, and of course 
governed by the same rules which, in the first 
lesson, we found to govern the box. Both 
planes, being below the eye, appear to slant 
up, tending-to the horizon; and the lines 
forming the back of the chair, being on a level 
yith the eye, slant neither up nor down. The 
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chair probably looked more like this to you 
(2), the dotted lines showing how the lines 
tend to meet at the horizon. 





‘This drawing of an open book by Nell (3) 
has the same fault. It does not lie flat, as she 
probably intended to represent it as doing. I 


correct it by a dotted line. The application’ 
. of these simple rules you will be likely to 


forget again and again, and as often I must 
remind you. If you will have patience in the 
hearing, I will have patience in the repeating.” 

‘* But, auntie,” said Nell, ‘‘I did think, and 
held up my pencil as a guide, and thought I 
had it nearly right.” 

‘* Then where did you place the book? Upon 
the floor? And did you stand over it to make 
your drawing?” 

‘* Not quite so near as that; but I must con- 


fess it was upon the lounge, and I pretty 
near it.” 

“Then your selection of a view was un- 
wise. Objects to be drawn should be placed 
somewhere nearly on a level with the eye, 
that one may get a just relation of all the 
parts. And it is in this selection of a point 
of view that Lucy’s drawing of a wood-shed 
is amiss. (4.) She has remembered the rules 
governing the direction of the lines, and in 





the main the drawing is correctly done. But 
the result is unpleasant, because she stood so 
near as to make the perspective violent. 
While a distance of six or eight feet is the 
proper point from which to view a chair, it is 
altogether too near in looking at a house, for 
the eye refuses to take it all in, and in the 
endeavor to do so, everything is distorted. 
Very much depends upon your choice of a 
point of view. If you want to draw a house, 
do not select a view of its chimney-top from a 


third-story window, nor dive into the base- 


ment of the house opposite. Better draw it 
from such points than not at all; but do not 
expect lovely results. A distance of twenty- 
nine feet would have made a drawing that 
anybody would have said, ‘ How like!’ As it 
is, you would have hard work to make a per- 
son who was ignorant of perspective believe 





he could ever see a shed look like that. You 
may be quite sure that if a thing looks 
wrong it is wrong; if not in principle, in 
application of the principle.” 

‘*The door does not Zook in the centre, but 
I am sure it is, for I measured carefully,” said 
Lucy. 

‘¢ How shall we find the centre of this side 
of the shed, which is a_ parallelogram? 
Simply as we find the centre of a square 
not in perspective; by its diagonals. You 
now see where the centre of your door should 
be, and why it does not look in the centre.” 

‘“‘T think I was very stupid not to think of 
that,” said Lucy; ‘‘and the window, being 
midway between the door and end, I can 
locate in the same way.” 

‘* Certainly.” 

** Will you give us some rule, aunt Ray, by 
which we may know how far from a thing to 
place ourselves, if we wish to draw it?” 

‘‘Decide how much in horizontal length 
you will include in your sketch, and place 
yourself about three times that distance from 
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it. This is a useful rule both for drawing 
pictures and viewing them.” - 

‘*And are horizontal and perpendicular 
lines all the guides we need in drawing things 
correctly in perspective? I hope it is so, I 
am sure; but I always thought perspective 
something very complicated and difficult.” 

‘*And so it is complicated, and requires 
clear elucidation to make it plain to be under- 
stood. But after it is all learned, the eye may 
still be untrained. All the rules of all the 
books cannot give to an artist the judicious 
eye, which, if I may so express it, feels an 
error in perspective rather than sees it. That 
comes only by a great deal of study of lines 
and their apparent direction. An excellent 
artist and teacher used to say, ‘One should 
know all about perspective, and then never 
apply it... Add the word ‘consciously’ to 
this somewhat sweeping remark, and you 
may catch his meaning. A knowledge of the 
rules, combined with constant practice, will 
so train the eye that it will be almost impos- 
sible for it to see amiss. 

‘*To the architect and draughtsman, who 
draw things as they know they would be seen 
under certain citcumstances, a thorough 
knowledge of perspective is absolutely indis- 
pensable ; but for a class like ourselves, work- 
ing in a small way from the objects around 
us, a knowledge only of general principles, 
together with the use of simple horizontal 
and vertical lines for the testing of the direc- 
tion of other lines, is a truer way to begin 
the training of the eye than to confuse the 
mind with a multiplicity of rules. 

‘¢ Take this sketch of quaint old Marblehead, 
for instance. (See heading.) To attempt to 
draw accurately by rule its many-angled irreg- 
ularities would drive an artist insane before 
he got half the necessary measurements. It 
is hard to account for the perverse indepen- 
dence with which each and every building in 
the queer old town refuses utterly to be held 
responsible to any law of order, unless the 
crotchety builders were maliciously intent 
upon confounding the unwary student of per- 
spective. Some one suggests that an earth- 
quake may have jumbled things; which seems 
not unreasonable, when one sees how the 
houses stand elbowing each other for a foot- 
hold upon the inhospitable ledges. 

‘*Mollie’s outline drawings of leaves and 
flowers are carefully done, but lack decision. 
Boston’s most eminent artist says, ‘ It is bet- 
ter to be frankly wrong than doubtfully right,’ 
which is the thought for her to act upon. 

‘*T will suggest this method in your sketch- 
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ing. First, a drawing from memory of the 
object done in the class; then at least one 
drawing of something you have carefully 
noticed, with a view to reproducing it upon 
paper, also drawn from memory. 

“This habit of looking at things with a 
view to remembering them that you may 
draw them, is a habit of the utmost impor- 
tance. Begin with something simple — a vase, 
a cup, a barrel; something with which you 
can compare your drawing afterwards, and 
verify its accuracy. 

** Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in his book, 
‘Thoughts about Art,’— which I think you 
would be interested to read, — strongly rec- 
ommends this practice, and suggests some 
pretty severe training. He says, ‘When we 
can memorize the lines of a cathedral front 
with tolerable accuracy, we may begin to 
memorize light and shade!’ By training the 
memory in this way it becomes strong and 
quick to catch and retain the shape of the 
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changing cloud, the tint of the sunset sky, 
and the lines of action in the running horse 
or leaping boy. After the memory, sketch as 
many carefully drawn objects as you please to 
offer. 

“The object for this evening’s drawing is 
the cover of this strawberry box. I hold it 
directly before you, and you see it is‘a perfect 
circle, with a diameter of perhaps seven 
inches. I lay it upon the table, and while its - 
horizontal diameter is unchanged, the oppo- 
site diameter is foreshortened, making it to 
appear not like a circle but like an ellipse. 
Hence a circle in perspective becomes an el- 
tipse — wide, if far below the eye; narrow as 
it is raised, until at the level of the eye the 
circular lines become straight, and it is only 
by the light and shade of the rim of the cover 
that you would know it to be round.” (6.) 

After the cover had been drawn in several 
different ways, aunt Rachel insisting that the 
longer diameter of the ellipse should always 
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be drawn first to serve as a guide in forming 
the two halves alike, she gave them an exer- 
cise in shading. 

‘‘ Draw me six squares, three inches in di- 
ameter. Now rub a No. 3 pencil on a piece 
of waste paper until it makes a broad mark, 
and with light strokes from right to left cover 
the first square with a tint as delicate and even 
as possible. If there are light places, touch 
them in carefully, being particular not to 
darken places already sufficiently dark. The 
next square make a shade darker, the third 
darker still, the fourth shade from light to- 
dark, the fifth from dark to light, and the 
sixth from light to dark and to light again. 
When you can do this with considerable fa- 
cility, making an evenly graded tint, you 
will be prepared to study light and shade upon 
some object. . But that we will. reserve for the 
next time.” j 

The club adjourned after a hearty laugh 


over Lucy’s sketch of Mr. Gregory, the com- 
mittee man. 

“Tis capital!” said Nell. ‘‘ I should know 
it anywhere; and I know exactly what he is 
saying — ‘Where are your brains, young 
miss ?’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— THE little kingdom of the Sandwich 
Islands has something to be proud of besides 
its fine climate. It has the largest active vol- 
canic crater in the world, and also the largest 
known extinct crater. The latter is a pit thirty 
miles in circumference, and two thousand feet 
deep. 

This kingdom, we are told, boasts but one 





hotel; but that is a good one, having cost 
about one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
ars, and is owhed by the government. 
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BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


II. 


BOB ON THE SAGE BRUSH PLAINS. 


A® soon as possible, Bob’s leg was set by 
the surgeon, and he was carried up stairs 
to a tiny little bedroom, where he lay for 
many days so still and weak that he was hard- 
ly conscious of anything. When he began to 
mend, and was strong enough to be able to 
talk a little, the stage agent came to see him. 
When Blue Mary — the buxom Indian girl 
who had brought him his food and given him 
such nursing as he had received — first ushered 
in Mr. Tarbell, Bob was determined to give 
him no information whatever, being*more will- 
ing to be turned out of doors with his broken 
leg than to go back to his home in Virginia 
City, to be severely questioned by his father, 


| tormented by his sisters, and to give his worn 


and weary mother the extra care and trouble 
of nursing him. He pressed his lips together 
hard, looked dully at the agent with his half- 
open eyes, and thought to himself, — 

‘¢Pump, now, and see what you'll get out 
of me.” 

But Bob, for all his former desire of being a 
fierce pirate, was only an innocent boy, while 
Mr. Tarbell was well versed in the ways and 
wiles of the world. He had hardly looked at 
Bob before he saw that he did not mean to give 
him any information in regard to himself; and 
from this fact he instantly drew the conclusion ~ 
that the young man had run away from home. 

Mr. Tarbell smiled, and sat down on the edge 
of the bed, the scanty furniture of the room 
boasting no chair. He asked him no ques- 
tions, for he thought he knew how to manage 
him, and obtain all the information he wished 
without asking questions, which would only 
serve to put Bob on his guard. He spoke 
kindly about his accident, and the pain and 
weariness which he had endured, and must 
endure before he would be able toe be about 
again. He said that his own leg was broken 
once, and related all the circumstances; and 
in the end he won Bob’s confidence entirely, 
so that he told him everything, just as he had 
intended -not to, and just as Mr. Tarbell ex- 
pected that he would. 

‘¢ Well, Bob,” said the agent, ‘‘I suppose 
about the best thing I can do for you is to tel- 
egraph to your father to come and take you 
home.” 

‘¢ Indeed, sir,” said Bob, the tears rising to 
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his eyes in spite of all his efforts to keep them 
back, ‘‘ if you want to do me a favor, you will 
do anything with me but that. I ain’t afraid, 
or anything like that, of father; but you see 
I feel kind of proud about it, and want to go 
back well and strong, and with a little money 
in my pocket. I’ll write to mother, and tell 
her I’m all right, and coming home some time 
arich man. But I’ll work hard as soon as I 
get well, and do anything to pay the doctor’s 
bill and my board, if you only won’t send me 
back home like a sick baby.” 

Mr. Tarbell didn’t laugh. Perhaps he felt 
like it, but he didn’t. 

‘¢- Your board and doctor’s bill are all right, 
my lad,” he said. ‘‘ The company are alto- 
gether responsible for them; and I won’t do 
anything about sending for your father, if you 
desire me hot to. I guess you’ve got consid- 
erable grit in you; though I don’t think much, 
as a general thing, of boys who run away from 
home. But any boy who hasn’t any nonsense 
in his head about going to sea, and is willing 
to work, will get along all right, I'll beta pair 
of boots.” 

Bob, you see, had not confided to Mr. Tar- 
bell the secret of his piratical aspirations, be- 
ing already rather ashamed to acknowledge to 
them. He wondered, as he lay there helpless 
on his back, how he ever could have felt lazy, 
and wanted to go to sea. 

As soonas he was able to sit up, he wrote 
a silly,-boyish letter to his mother, telling her 
a very little of his accident and a great deal 
of the silk dress and fine jewelry she was going 

“to have when he was rick, and winding up 
with an earnest entreaty not to tell his father 
or anybody else where he was. 

It was seven long weeks before poor Bob 
was on his feet again. Even then his leg had 
to be closely bound up in a starched bandage, 
and he was obliged to hobble about, lean- 
ing heavily on a stout hickory cane, presented 
to him with many hideous grins by the buxom 
Blue Mary, who really seemed to have become 
quite attached to her charge. She gave Bob 
to understand, when she presented the cane, 
that it was a stick to be depended upon, being 
the identical one that Lame Billy, her hus- 
band, used for purposes of family discipline, 
before he departed to the land of spirits. 

Bob staid around the station a couple of weeks 
after he got well, helping about the stable, the 
dining-room, the kitchen, or any other place 
where he could give any assistance. If he had 
ever been ashamed and provoked with his round 
and rosy cheeks, he had no need to beso now, 
for he was so pale and terribly thin that he 
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hardly recognized himself when he looked in 
the glass. 

The stage agent had advised him not to give 
his real name to any one who might ask him, 
but to decide upon some plain, common name, 
and adopt it for his own. 

‘¢ Brown’s a good name, or Green,” said Mr. 
Tarbell. ‘‘ Smith is rather too common. Bob 
Green sounds natural enough.” 

‘‘T hate the name of Green,” returned Bob; 
‘¢ Brown is well enough.” 

The agent looked a little astonished, and 
Bob a little sheepish at this outbreak; but the 
truth was, his sisters had formerly delighted 
in calling him Bobby Green, in derision, per- 
haps, because he didn’t like girls ; but the name 
had always annoyed him exceedingly, and he 
had no idea of adopting it permanently. Bob 
Brown was the name he finally settled on, be- 
ing guided by Mr. Tarbell’s advice, though he 
secretly inclined to St. Clair or Mortimer, not 
having yet quite discarded the dime novel non- 
sense. When he told his friend, the agent, 
that he was going to San Francisco, that gen- 
tleman heartily approved of the plan. - 

‘*No fear but you'll be able to make a 
living there, any way, he said, ‘‘if you work 
hard; and save up your dimes, Bob, now you’re 
young, if you ever want to be rich. - By the 
by, you have no money: how are you going 
to get there?” . 

‘* Walk, sir,” said Bob, laconically. 

‘© Good!” said Mr. Tarbell; ‘‘ but how’s 
your leg? Do you think it will stand it?” 

‘©O, yes. It’s all well now, as far as I see. 
I’m going to follow the railroad, and take it 
pretty easy. Iain’t in no hurry.” 

Two days afterwards he set out on his long . 
tramp. Blue Mary, and the fat landlady, and 
the agent, all shook hands with him heartily, 
wished him God-speed and a good fortune. At 
the last moment Mr. Tarbell handed him a 
letter with one hand, and squeezed something 
into his jacket pocket, under his handkerchief, 
with the other, saying, — 

‘*Deliver that letter, and I guess the man 
will help you to get work. If he likes you, 
you'll have a friend in the great city worth 
having. And, my boy, I wish I had more cash; 
then your half would be bigger. Good by.” 
And before Bob could say, Thank you, he 
had rushed into the house, and there was 
nothing for him to do but set off on the long 
and weary walk which was before him. 

‘*Good by, Bob!” cried the landlady, from 
an upper window. ‘“‘ Here’s good luck!” and 
she threw a couple of old shoes after him, one 
of which gave him a sharp rap on the head, to 
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the intense delight of Blue Mary, who was 
watching proceedings. 

At the end of the first day’s journey, Bob 
was tired and lame, but not at all discouraged ; 
the ‘‘ something ” which kind Mr. Tarbell had 
slipped into his pocket proved to be a twenty- 
dollar gold piece — no doubt the full half of 
all that somewhat improvident gentleman had 
in the world. 

‘“Maybe Ae’ll want a friend some time,” 
thought Bob, his gratitude rising up, warm 
and true, in his heart; ‘‘ then I can’ show him 
that I have never forgotten. I won’t change 
you, my little yellow boy, until I’m obliged 
to. Until then you can live in my boot.” 

He stopped the first night at one of the ugly, 
little, dull-red station-houses on the line of the 
Central Pacific, the good woman giving him 
his supper and bed for nothing, because, she 
said, ‘‘I reckon ye’ve been sick; and I’ve got 
a boy, about your age and cut, down in Frisco, 
goin’ to skule. Ye’re welcome t’all we kin gin 
yer.” . 
As he was about to start the next morning, 

he asked his host what time the train would 
pass him. 

‘<The western-boun’ train gits ter the bridge 
over Coot’s Crik at ten minutes past ten; and 
I reckon it'll pass yer somewhere along by 

there.” 

Bob nodded, thanked him, bade him good by, 
and started off over the long, dreary road, 
bounded on both sides, as far as the eye could 
see, with pale-green sage brush. 

‘If there was only something to look at,” 
thought Bob, ‘‘I might forget my feet.” 

He had a good deal to think of, however, if 
nothing to look at, and he had reached the 
bridge over Coot’s Creek before he was aware 
that he had walked so far. He looked back to 
see if he could see the train. It was just barely 
visible, a mere speck in the far distance. 

‘*T wouldn’t wonder if I could get to Bam- 
ford’s before it catches up to me,” thought 
Bob. ‘‘It’s a long way off yet; one can see 
so far over these level plains.” 

He struck off well, and had walked perhaps 
a mile, when, just after turning a sharp curve, 
he came across a number of ties and rails laid 
‘square across the track. Bob stopped short, 
and looked this way and that, with a fright- 
ened apprehension of evil. No human being, 
or even living being, was in sight. The rails 
and ties had evidently been left by the side 
of the road by some construction or wrecking 
train, for Bob could see the place from which 
they had evidently just been removed. Who 
had done it, and why had it been done? 
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Who had done it was a hard question to-an- 
swer. Somebody who had passed that way 
since daylight; that was all anybody could 
know, standing where startled and horrified 
Bob stood. Why it had been done was plain 
— the western-bound train would be there in 
less than five minutes ; and they were cunning- 
ly placed just beyond the curve, just where 
the engineer could not see them in time to 
whistle ‘‘down brakes,” and reverse his en- 
gine. 

‘ In five minutes! Bob’s heart beat like’a 
drum. He put his ear down to the rails, and 
heard distinctly the hum of the coming wheels. 
The blood rushed to his face. What was he 
doing? What was he thinking of? There 
were hundreds of human beings in the most 
dreadful danger, and he doing nothing, with 
the power in his hands to do everything to 
save them. He knew what to do; had heard 
it, or read it, somewhere: he must flag the 
train. He tore up a sage brush by the roots, 
and stripped off the longest branch. It seemed 
to him that it was taking him forever. He 
could hear the thunder of the coming train 
now without putting his.ear down to the rails. 

He had it ready at last, tied his handkerchief 
to it, and ran down the road as fast as he 
could towards the bridge. He made very poor 
time: he was excited and trembling, and was 
half afraid that they would not see him, but 
would run him down with the ponderous en- 
gine. He was no coward, however, and stood 
between the rails, waving his sage-brush 
branch furiously with one hand, and his bat- 
tered old hat with the other. He was not a 
pious boy, but his heart begged God then to 
look down upon him and have mercy. 

The train slowed up a little crossing the 
bridge, and had just started up again, when 
the engineer’s eye caught sight of theflag. He 
whistled ‘‘ down brakes ” (a welcome sound it 
was to Bob’s ears), and reversed his engine. 
In two minutes a crowd of excited men sur- 
rounded Bob, — who felt ready to faint, now 
the danger was over, — eagerly questioning 
him in regard to the rails, of which he knew 
just as much as they did, and no more. 

They asked him his name, where he came 
from, where he was going, and why he didn’t 
ride. He felt a little queer when he gave Bob 
Brown as his name; but the other questions 
he answered straight enough. 

He lingered idly by while the men removed 
the obstructions from the track, partly because 
he felt idle, and partly because a thought had 
crept into his mind that they might ask him 
to ride on the engine, or somewhere; it would 
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be such a help to him, and no loss whatever to 
them. 

He noticed the engineer, baggage-master, 
and another man talking earnestly together, 
and glancing curiously at him now and then, 
as though he was the subject of their conver- 
sation. Pretty soon the engineer came up and 
said, — : 

‘¢ Like to ride to Truckee on the horse?” 

** Yes, str!” responded Bob; and, without 
waiting for a second invitation, he jumped 
on to the “horse,” and seated himself on 
one of the high, dingy-red seats. The en- 
gineer seemed to be an exceedingly talkative 
man, and chatted with Bob continually. He 
was very pleasant, too, and Bob would have 
liked him very much if he had not had an un- 
pleasant suspicion that he was ‘‘ pumping” 
him. As he did not fancy everybody knowing 
that he was a runaway, he was a little awkward 
and embarrassed now and then in his answers 
— acircumstance which was evidently noticed 
by the engineer. 

When they arrived at Truckee, Bob took his 
bundle, and the stout hickory stick which had 
been presented to him by Blue Mary, and, bid- 
ding the engineer and fireman good by, he was 
about to step off the train, when the former 
put himself in the way, and the latter seized 
Bob by the shoulder, and both said at once, — 

** Hold on!” j 

Bob did hold on, but the fireman didn’t, for 
the boy gave himself such a fierce shake, and 
turned around with so indignant a look, that 
the fireman took his hand off his shoulder in 
very quick order, muttering, — 

‘¢ Jist stay where ye air, thin! ” 

‘*What do you want of me?” said Bob to 
the engineer, looking more astonishment than 
fear. 

‘¢ We want to know a little more about them 
rails and ties,” was the answer. 

‘*T told you all I knew. Didn’t I save the 
train for you? Do you think 7 put the rails 
on the track?” 

‘*T don’t think nothing till it’s proved,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Don’t be scared. You'll have a 
fair chance.” 

Bob was scared, though he instantly and in- 
dignantly denied it. He saw now what their 
suspicions were: they thought he had just put 
the rails on the track, and then flagged the 
train for the purpose of getting a free ride. 

His heart sank within him. How was he to 
prove the contrary? When they found the 
twenty dollar piece in his boot, would they 
not think that he had stolen it? Would he 
have to send for his father? What would his 
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mother think when she heard that he was in 
jail? What would his sisters say? 

It seemed to him that no boy was ever so 
unfortunate as he; and, while he was still 
thinking, a policeman came up with the bag- 
gage-master, and he was walked off between 
them to the Truckee jail. Here he was locked 
up, with the cheering information that he 
would be brought before the magistrate in the 
course of a few days. As he sat down on the 
rough stool, and covered his face with his 
hands, he wondered how he ever could have 
wished to be a pirate! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


THE FIRST SNOW. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HE wind blew out of the north, 
Bitter and cold, I ween: 
“It blew as if it were wroth 
With the white stars’ silver sheen. 


‘Gather your clans and come,” 
It shrilled to the clouds that sped; 
‘¢ For the earth lies frozen and dumb, 
And ere long the roots will be dead. 


‘¢ Fill the torn nests, whence, now, 
Robin and song have fled; 

Weave garlands about the bare bough; 
On the hills your splendor spread. 


‘¢ Yonder, the sweet red clover 
Is shivering under the mould: 

Heap all your snow-drifts over, 
Before it perish of cold.” 


Then the snow-clouds all came sailing 
From the west, at this command, 

With their frozen tears came veiling 
The naked, shivering land. 


———_@ 


—— HEapDs anpD Talixs.* — One of the most 
exquisite books of the past holiday season, both 
in style of mechanical execution and in subject- 
matter, was that by Grace Greenwood, bearing 
the above title. It is a series of studies and 
stories of household pets. It is written in this 
charming author’s usual bright, sparkling, and 
easy style, and constitutes a valuable addition , 
to the choice series of light essays on familiar 
subjects occasionally sent out by our pub- 
lishers. 





* J. B. Ford & Co., N. Y. Sq. 16mo., Illus. 185 pp. $2.00. 
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ADVENTURES OF A WILD GOOSE. 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL SKETCH BY A 
HUNTER-NATURALIST. 


BY CHARLES W. HALL. 


E mourned the loss of our parents sad- 
ly, but, luckily, repeated afflictions 
and constant perils blunt the edge of the 
keenest shafts of misfortune, and diminish the 
sense of fear; and our wanderings on the 
shores of the open sea were not devoid of 
pleasure. ; 4 
‘‘ Within the lofty and desolate range of 
cliffs, there were many secluded havens, stud- 
ded with islets, the resort of many species of 
birds. Here congregated the breeding myriads 
of the glaucous and burgomaster gulls; there 
the greater and lesser tern wheeled and cir- 
cled in the air, in dizzying gyrations; again 
we swept by a huge cliff, white with tiny auks ; 
and there we visited rocky ledges, covered with 
the downy nests of the eider-ducks. Along 
the shores were icy rivers running from the 
eternal glaciers on the distant mountain 
ranges, through meadows green with the 
scant vegetation of lichen, moss, crucifer and 
willow, which alone give verdant glory to the 
short-lived Arctic summer; and amid these 
* sounded the querulous calls of sand-piper, and 
snow-bunting, and the startling ‘ scaipe! 
scaipe!’ of the snipe. 

‘*To other harbors summer brought no 
change, except balmier air, and freedom to the 
tranquil waters, which lay surrounded by rocky 
bluffs, across whose adamantine surface was 
ground.and scored in eternal letters the his- 
tory of the never-ceasing, majestic march of 
the glaciers, which ever move from the moun- 
tains to the sea. How often have I noted the 
vast ocean of ice projecting its shattered edges 
more and more over the supporting cliffs, over- 
shadowing the haven below, until the grassy 
surface grew black and indistinct; then at 
last, as the groaning mass became too heavy to 
sustain its own weight, a deafening crash 
would break on the “ear, a glittering and stu- 
pendous mass would divide the glassy waters, 
and amid the tortured waves lashed into in- 
conceivable fury; then rocking, and revolving, 
the newly-created iceberg, with the ebbing 
tide, would float out to join the countless com- 
pany of its predecessors, which for centuries 


have melted into the waters of that sailless 
sea. 


‘About the last of August, the growing 
cold warned us that it was time to set out on 
our long journey southward, and at last it 
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was decided to depart on a certainday. It was 
a strange and an imposing sight to view the 
marshalling of our countless hosts for our 
eventful exodus. The day was warm and 
clear, the sea calm and unruffled, and our lit- 
tle flock rested at ease on the glassy tide, near 
the end of a long promontory, from whence 
we could discern for miles the savage coast- 
line, trending to the north-west. 

‘** Suddenly a black speck, like a rising cloud, 
appeared to sweep down the coast, growing 
ever blacker and more voluminous as count- 
less little bodies seemed to circle up through 
the clear air, and join the advancing wonder. 
As it drew near, a hoarse murmur, like the roar 
of distant surf, became audible, which grew 
into an almost deafening rush of pinions, and 
confused clamor of calling birds, as the distant 
cloud resolved itself into the general host of 
our migrating legions, and from every cove, 
harbor, and ledge, as the vast army advanced, 
flocks, of scores, hundreds, and thousands, 
flew up in swift circles, to join the millions, 
whose vast shadow shut out the very sun from 
view. 

‘*We, too, joined the host, and all day long 
swept along the shores of our natal sea, from 
every hand receiving reinforcements, and at- 
tended on every side by our natural enemies. 
For many feeble birds, wearied with flight, and 
lagging behind the rest, fell victims by day to 
the thronging gulls, and swift, fierce falcon; 
or escaping these, while buried in too sound a 
slumber, awakened too late in the cruel talons 
of the Arctic owl. Even the crows found vic- 
tims among the weak and ailing, and when 
we halted for food, the white and blue foxes, 
and the polar bears, gathered from miles 
around to the unwonted feast. 

‘* At the close of the third day, the open 
waters beat in vain against the barriers of that 
region of eternal ice which stretches between 
the icy waters of the North Atlantic and our 
haven of refuge. As we flew over this, the 
vast host divided into smaller bodies, which 
flew, more or less, east or west Of south, as 
their leaders chose to foliow the multitudi- 
nous open areas of water, which from our vast : 
height lay like black threads on the broad 
white surface of the Arctic zone. 

‘Our own leader took the course of the 
main channel, along the Greenland coast-line. 
‘Beware of the Esquimaux,’ said he; ‘their 
bird-spears are not as dangerous as the fire- 
weapons of the men of the south, but we shall 
lose many by them, simple and weak as they 
are.’ ; 

‘¢ We were soon to have ample proof of the 
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wisdom of nis warning, for as we wheeled by 
the floating icebergs, which everywhere crowd- 
ed the narrow channel, our leader suddenly 
gave a cry of alarm, and instinctively we 
wheeled away from the unknown danger.. It 
was too late, however; for, hurled with terrific 
force, a slender shaft, with four or five spiky 
barbs, struck a victim from the very centre of 
the flock. It was a young stranger, between 
whom and one of my sisters a strong attach- 
ment had sprung up, which had ended in his 
attaching himself to our fortunes. He re- 
ceived no mortal wound, but the ivory barbs 
had transfixed the membrane of one wing, and 
two others held his glossy neck in a grasp 
from which there was no escape, as he fairly 
beat the water with his remaining pinion, call- 
ing to us, in an agony of fear, for help and 
protection. 

‘‘His captor, a hideous, dwarfish savage, 
clad in dirty furs of the polar bear, was seated 
in a low, sharp boat, which scarcely rose, in 
the centre, a hand’s breath above the water, 
and whose sharp and slightly elevated prow 
and stern were guarded by snowy carved 
strips of white bone. Lashed to its covered 
deck of seal-skin were a heavy spear, a clumsy 
lance, a coil or two of raw-hide cordage, and a 
number of the cruel javelins, like the one in 
whose fatal hold our lost Fleetwing was now 
striving. With powerful strokes of a double- 
bladed paddle, carefully guarded with edges of 
sharp bone, he darted towards the crippled 
bird, his narrow boat cleaving the still waters 
with fish-like velocity. 

‘*The doomed bird uttered such piteous 
cries and appeals for help, that we circled 
nearer and nearer the savage, who silently 
seized with his right hand another bird-spear, 
and awaited another victim. He was not 
doomed to disappointment, for when my poor 
sister, the unfortunate Dark-eye, saw her 
doomed lover in such dreadful danger, and 
heard his imploring cries for aid, she forgot 
her helplessness, her prudence, and the wiser 
counsels of our grandsire, who in vain called 
to her not to uselessly afford another victim 
to the deadly darts of the Esquimaux. 

‘¢¢T will never desert him in life or death,’ 
was all that she said, as, with a devotion com- 
mon enough among the females of our race, 
she threw off her natural fear of man, and 
the terror inspired by the terrible fate of her 
lover, and on swift pinions, circled down to 
her unfortunate friend. Alas! just as she 
waved her broad wings to settle down by his 
side, the fur-clad arm of the Esquimaux was 
drawn quickly back, the slender shaft vibrated, 
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until the bone-tipped points formed but a 
whitish blur against the blue sky, and with 
tremendous velocity the javelin leapt twenty 
yards of blue water, and struck my devoted 
sister. 

‘¢ The stroke was instantly fatal, and she fell 
lifeless beside her less fortunate lover, whose 
body, revolving quickly around the head of our 
cruel foe, struck a deadly chill into our sor- 
rowful hearts, as we sped away from the fatal 
spot. Two days after we were feeding along 
the southern shores of Hudson’s Bay. 

‘* Before entering these waters, our leader 
took occasion to warn us as follows: ‘You 
are now about to meet with new trials and 
greater dangers, you know the wiles of rav- 
enous fishes, predatory birds and beasts, and 
have learned the range of the weak but deadly 
missiles of the Esquimaux; but we are soon to 
reach a country where the fire-weapons of our 
great enemy, man, will work their deadly will 
on our bodies, and where even our love of 
each other’s society, and even our signals 
of welcome, and hospitable interest, may be 
snares to lead us to our ruin. Beware how 
you allow any human being to approach, and 
never leave the floek, or trust yourself to your 
own vigilance or sagacity.’ , 

‘It was about the middle of September, and 
a thick snow-storm had set in, when we first 
approached the desolate shores, on whose 
drifted banks rose the lovely ramparts of Fort 
York. As we passed over the buildings, a 
number of reports echoed from below, and 
many small missiles, invisible to the eye, gave 
to several of our party painful but trivial in-, 
juries; but others followed, and the .magical 
missiles sent from these whistled savagely 
through the midst of the flock, and far into 
the clouds above us, while one struck a large 
feather from the wing of our leader. As we 
wheeled upward at the sudden attack, we saw 
behind us a flock of our more powerful cous- 
ins, the Canada geese, and our leader said, — 

‘*¢Tf he is wise, the gander who conducts 
that flock will sheer off to the leeward, for they 
seldom shoot into a flock without killing, and 
our motions will warn our kinsmen what to 
expect.’ Whether he did not notice our peril, 
or whether he preferred to run the risk, rather 
than lose ground in such a gale, we never 
knew; but the doomed leader led right on in 
our track, and as they passed above the fort, a 
terrible blast forced them to descend a little to 
hold their own. 

‘‘ With anxious eyes, from our lofty flight 
we saw their perilous position, and the tragedy 
that followed. There were a few sharp puffs 
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of smoke, and a blending of low-voiced mus- 
kets and the sharp crack of the trapper's rifle. 
A half dozen of bulky bodies fell, with pierced 
vitals and shattered pinions, into the fort, and 
I thought that their leader seemed, for a mo- 
ment, about to follow; but redoubling his 
efforts, and uttering a cheery trumpet-call, he 
led his surviving companions swiftly after us, 
gaining so fast upon our less powerful com- 
pany, that soon the flock of geese were side by 
side with ourselves. The huge leader, how- 
ever, no longer led the van, but seemed gradu- 
ally to sink below the flock; and as he hung 
a moment beside us in mid-air, I felt his 
warm blood spurt over me, and saw a ghastly 
orifice beneath each wing, where a rifle-ball 
had transfixed his body. A moment later, 
and the brave bird was released from his hope- 
less torture, so bravely concealed, and the 
broad pinions fell nerveless, fiapping uselessly, 
as the huge body fell into the marsh below. 

‘“* As we flew on, the storm increased in fury, 
and it was with pleasure that we heard, through. 
the blinding snow and eddying gusts, the call 
of birds of our own kind, who had found rest 
and shelter; but our leader seemed more anx- 
ious as he answered the call, and then care- 
fully listened to the familiar welcome, which 
came down the wind, from our concealed 
friends. ‘It must be all right,’ said my grand- 
sire, gravely; ‘but be careful and wary, how- 
ever natural and safe may appear the sur- 
roundings.’ 

‘‘Even as he spoke the black bodies of a 
score of our companions appeared, resting and 
standing on the shore of a small creek, under 
the lee of a low bank, covered with snow-tipped 
bushes. 
ter, we still swung around and above the flock, 
from whose midst came calls full of genial 
welcome and liberal hospitality; and we could 
even observe that the feathers of some indi- 
vidual birds moved when little gusts of wind 
penetrated to their sheltered resting-place. 

‘***'We must rest somewhere, and it may as 
well be here; and yet—’ muttered our leader, 
as he gave the welcome signal, and we circled 
over the flock, scaling down amid mutual and 
clamorous calls of greeting and welcome; but 
even as the feet of our leaders touched the 
earth, two tall savages, in hunting-shirts and 
leggins of deer-skins, rose from their shelter 
of piled-up brush, and trained their long fowl- 
ing-pieces upon us. Their black eyes seemed 
to bear death in their fierce regards, as they 
glanced along the dark tubes which followed 
our frantic attempt to escape; for with a last 
gallant effort to save his charge, my grandsire 


Tired, hungry, and longing for shel-’ 


A WILD GOOSE. 
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gave the signal for retreat, and sprang into the 
air. 

‘“‘Tt was in vain. Two deafening reports 
followed the puffs of vivid flame and blinding 
smoke which heralded the deadly storm of 
mitraille which swept through our midst. 
Six fell dead or disabled, and I thought for a 
moment that our leader must join the victims ; 
but with a visible effort he headed the flock, 
and flew with headlong speed away from the 
blinding storm and the fatal ambush, alight- 
ing at last on a barren hill, under the lee of a 
frock, at whose base a few tufts of tall grass 
afforded us a soft couch. 

‘* With a sigh of satisfaction which blended 
strangely with an involuntary groan of mortal 
agony, my grandsire settled down into the dry 
grass, and called to us to gather around him. 
His creamy breast-feathers were torn and dis- 
arranged, and his crested neck of glossy black 
seemed to grow strangely changed and faded, 
while from his broad pinions more than one 
shapely feather was wanting, or shattered and 
useless, and from half a score of hidden , 
wounds oozed the life-blood which had- 
marked the spotless snow under every foot of 
our last desperate flight. 

‘¢¢ Tt is all over,’ said he, feebly. ‘The des- 
tiny of my race has overtaken me, and I can 
lead you no more. Perchance it is well that 
I should pay the price of my want of vigilance ; 
but the device was too subtle, and the fury of 
the storm would cover any defect in the modu- 
lation of the false calls which have lured half 
our flock to their destruction. For four gen- 
erations I have guided the young and untried 
of my race from their birthplace to the land 
of flowers, and from its winterless shores to 
the unknown sea. Each year the task has 
grown harder, as the feeble spear and arrow 
of the savage have been exchanged for the 
deadly gun and long-ranged rifle, and with 
every season some new refinement of savage 
snare, or civilized appliance, has added to the 
dangers and anxieties of our persecuted race. 
But with me the final ‘goal is attained, and in 
this my last resting-place I shall be resolved 
into the elements, unless bird or beast of prey 
penetrate to this lonely spot. On you, mycol- 
league, will now rest the responsibility of the 
care of so many orphaned and untried voya- 
gers. I will sleep now, and after a little rest, 
will give directions.’ He sank into a stupor, 
and then into a seemingly calm and easy slum- 
ber. We followed his example, for we were 
weary with fatigue, fear, and sorrow, and 
awoke only to find the storm over, the sky 





clear and bright, and the snow melting away 
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from the searching warmth of the autumn 
sun. 

‘* We gathered around our wounded leader, 
and gently the companion of his long wander- 
ings strove to arouse him; but all was over, and 
as we resumed our mournful journey, we left 
him in the attitude of sleep, curtained by the 
coarse grasses which were his only tomb. 

‘*It was late in December that, after many 
similar perils in the wilds of Labrador, on the 
coast of New England, and’the lagoons of the 
south, we reached the place of our desti- 
nation, a lonely islet, in a mangrove marsh 
on the Florida coast. Here we spent the win- 
ter; and it only remains to tell you of our sur- 
roundings there, and the perils of our north- 
ward migration.” 


You braid many hearts 
In your exquisite fold: 
Each hair is a line, 
And thrown every time 
With such magical art 
From that wicked young heart, 
That the innocent fish, 
In a terrible state, 
Are certain to fight 
For a bite at the bait. 


We read in the Book, 
The Word of the blest, 
That each has a soul; 
But who would have guessed 
That you, lady fair, 
With your sins’ weight to bear, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“MY OONSOIENOE.” 


AY, pretty red lips, 
I beg that you'll be 

A little more honest, 

At least before me; 
For I happen to know, 

Whatever you say, 
That Conscience has left 

This many a day; 

For she is a servant 
Who never will stay 
Where always considered 
As quite in the way; 

Or Nature forgot, 
And, gazing about, 
Gave somebody ¢wo, 
And left you without. 


The fortuneless wight 

Who looks in your eyes 
Draws back with a start 

Of excessive surprise ; 
So soft as they look, 

So brilliant and dark, 
The windows they are 

Of that wicked young heart. 
Such knowledge he gains, 
Through the curtainless panes, 
Of secrets and wiles, 
And graces and guiles, 

That (curious men!) 
He always is longing 

To look in again. 


O, glossy bright hair, 
All speckled with gold, 





Had one like the rest? 
Even he of the lies 
Must hear with surprise 
The cry of ‘‘ My conscience!” from you. 
We pray you'll refrain, 
And try not to claim 
That treasure again. 
We wish not to blame; 
But ’tis wicked to feign, 
And we dnow that it cannot be true. 


pase Sen 


KEEPING TAVERN. 


AN equestrian, travelling over an old turn- 
pike drew rein at midday before an ex- 
tensive but dilapidated public house, heralded 
by a lofty sign bearing, in faded letters, the 
inscription, ‘‘ Entertainment for Man and 
Beast.” To a tow-headed urchin, swinging 
upon the front gate, he addressed himself. 

‘¢ Boy, will you take my horse and give him 
half a peck of oats?” 

‘* Don’t keep no grain.” 

‘“No grain! Well, then, give my horse 
some good hay.” 

‘¢ Don’t keep no hay, nuther.” 

‘¢No grain nor hay! On what do you feed 
your horses?” 

‘¢ Don’t keep no horses.” 

“I would like some dinner. Can I have 
meat and potatoes without delay?” 

‘‘ Don’t keep no meat-barrel, since we don’t 
keep no hog.” 

‘¢ Then I will take a lunch of bread and milk, 
or bread and butter.” 

‘¢ Don’t keep no butter nor milk, since we 
don’t keep no cow.” 

‘¢ Pray, my lad, what do you keep?” 

** Keep favern!” , 
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MENZIKOFF. 


BY ROTHA. 


| by the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
there lived near Moscow a peasant boy, 
whose parents were so excessively poor, that 
they could not have him taught to read or 
write. At their death the young orphan, 
finding himself entirely thrown on his own 
resources, sought an asylum with a pastry- 
cook, and having a musical voice, was soon 
known even in that great city, when he cried 
his master’s pastry through the streets. His 
fine voice became the means of his admission 
into the houses of many noblemen,*and he 
happened one day to be in the kitchen of a 
great lord, with whom the emperor was to 
dine. The preparations in the culinary de- 
partment were of course on an unusually ex- 
tensive scale, and in his anxiety that all should 
be right, the noble proprietor of the mansion 
himself came into the kitchen, to give direc- 
tions about a dish, of which he said the em- 
peror was particularly fond. 

The observant boy noticed that in bending 
over this dish, and when he thought himself 
unperceived, the nobleman dropped into ita 
white powder. Slipping out of the house, 
without communicating his discovery to any 
one, the pastry-cook’s apprentice waited for 
the emperor’s carriage, and at its approach be- 
gan to sing. Peter the Great, attracted by his 
melodious voice, called him, and purchased 
the contents of his basket, and pleased with the 
lad’s intelligent answers to his questions, com- 
manded him to return to the house he had 
just left, and stand behind the imperial chair 
at dinner. The attendants were amazed at 
this whim, but it resulted most fortunately for 
their royal master. When seated at table, the 
noble host pressed the emperor to partake of 
his favorite dish, a request which would cer- 
tainly have been complied with, had not the 
new servant gently pulled the sleeve of the in- 
tended victim, and asked a private interview. 
In spite of his astonishment at so unusual a 
request, Peter immediately withdrew with the 
boy, who revealed his suspicions, and return- 
ing to the dining-hall, the czar surprised his 
host by pressing him first to taste his much 
commended dish. Pale with terror and sur- 
prise, the conscience-stricken. traitor faltered 
out that it did not become the servant to eat 
before his master. Without a word of reply, 
Peter threw the contents of the dish to a dog, 
which eagerly devoured them, and soon after 
died in great agony. 
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From this time the new favorite’s rise was 
rapid, and the quondam servant boy succes- 
sively attained the highest offices in Russia. 
The great abilities of Alexander Menzikoff 
were, however, tarnished by his avarice, self- 
ishness, and cruelty, and his ambitious de- 
signs were at length defeated. He was always 
warmly attached to his royal patron, and faith- 
ful after the czar’s decease to Catherine, but 
the star of his fortune declined with the acces- 
sion of Peter III., whom Menzikoff had been 
chiefly instrumental in placing on the throne. 
The young emperor listened to the artful in- 
sinuations of a powerful and vindictive noble, 
who hated Menzikoff, and was at length in- 
duced to banish him from court. This decree 
was quickly followed by a sentence of exile to 
Siberia; and to this twilight region of frost 
and snow, the once haughty, imperial favorite, 
now deprived of honors, employments, and 
luxuries, was conveyed with every mark of in- 
dignity heaped on his family and himself. 
The Princess Menzikoff, whose eyes were 
weak, lost her sight before half the journey 
was completed, from the effects of cold and ex- 
cessive weeping, and death at length relieving 
her sufferings, she was buried on the banks 
of the Volga. The surviving prisoners, de- 
prived of their costly garments and clothed in 
the coarsest stuffs, were conveyed to their des- 
tination like common criminals, in wooden 
carts without springs, and exposed to all the 
inclemencies of weather. Menzikoff and one 
of his children ended their days in this dreary 
banishment, but on the accession of the Em- 
press Anne, his two surviving children were 
recalled to their home and honors. On his 
death-bed, Menzikoff is said to have told his _ 
children, that if he had only to account to the 
Supreme Judge for the time he had passed in 
misfortune, death would have no terrors for 
him, and that he only wished them to remem- 
ber the part of his life which he had spent in 
exile. 


— BILLINGSGATE, as applied to low and 
vulgar language, is the name of a fish market 
in London, where the female venders of fish | 
are noted for their vile and abusive speech. 


— Brits of exchange were an expedient 
adopted, in 1160, by the Jews, to enable them 
to remove their wealth from one nation to 
another, when they were persecuted. 


— De For’s Robinson Crusoe was first 
published in 1719. 














THE GRADUATES. 


A DRAMATIC SCENE FOR SCHOOL 
EXHIBITION. 


BY E. S. T. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. — Kate, one of the 
older girls. ROSE, a gay girl who can dance. 
CLARA, @ singer. LILLIE, a foet. GRACE, 
a girl of dramatic ability. Lovutse, a girl 
of humorous power. Lucy, a@ guiet girl. 
MILLy, the largest in the class. OTHERS, 
Jor chorus, song, &c. A Farry. 

Time — Graduating Day. PLAce—a School- 

room. 

Enter the Class, the Fairy concealed from 

view. 


Kate. Well, girls, the longed-for, dreaded 


day has come at last; to-day we graduate! 


Louise. Yes, as my good old aunt Sally 
said to me this morning, ‘‘ To-day you’re a- 
goin’ to gradooate! ” 

Several together. 

Several others. Dreaded? 

Kate. Yes, both. .Who does not long for 
independence — “‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ”? 

Several together. (With fervor.) ‘‘Inde- 
pendence now, and Independence forever!” 

Grace. (Dramatically.) ‘‘ Butas for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death!” 

Kate. And yet do we not all dread the day 
of parting, the breaking of school ties, the 
plunge into the great untried world, the — 

Rose. O, Kitty, pray don’t be sentimental, 
for we shall all cry if you go on in that way; 
and, however lovely rosy cheeks and cherry 
lips may be, certainly scarlet eyelids and ruby 
noses are unbecoming as decorations. 

Grace. Yes, beauty in distress is a humbug 
of the novelists. What is it, interpreted into 
the actual? Listen a moment, while I impro- 
vise. (Sentimentally.) ‘As Alphonse gazed 
tenderly upon her, she burst into a flood of 
tears; mzever had she appeared so lovely as at 
that moment. A deep flush, most like the 
rich crimson that burns in the heart of a 


Longed for? 





red, red rose, mounted to the very bridge of 
her exquisite Grecian nose, while a slender 
thread of scarlet shot along her fringéd eye- 
lids, making the lovely blue of her clear deep 
eyes bluer than ever, from the brilliant con- 
trast.” 

Several together. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Louise. She wouldn’t have suited my aunt 
Sally a bit. She always says, ‘‘I don’t want 
no snivellin’ gals round me.” 

Several together. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Kate. There seems to be no danger of mak- 
ing you cry at present, and for my own part, I 
would much rather make you laugh; but I 
have been thinking of the hopes and expecta- 
tions that crowd our hearts to-day, and of the 
bright world that ‘‘ lies all before us, where to 
choose,” —and I have been wondering what 
we should all wish for, if we could, by wish- 
ing, decide each her own lot in life. Come, 
girls, let us be frank about it. Milly, you are 
brave; be the first to put on the wishing-cap 
and speak out. 

Milly. Put ona fool’s cap, you mean. No, 
no, the wishing-cap is an obsolete style of 
head-dress, belonging toa past age; it went 
out with fairies, dragons, enchanted beauties, 
and other rubbish. 

Lillie. O, not rubbish. 
least the fairies ! 

Rose. Imagine the fairy of the nineteenth 
century! What would she be like? Acreature 
robed in a water-proof and shod with rubber 
boots, with eye-glasses on nose, and for a 
wand — what shall I say? 

Milly. The staff of office, perhaps. 

Rose. In the presence of such an appari- 
tion, who could have the courage to utter a 
wish! 

Louise. Like the woman in the German 
fairy-tale, with a yard of black pudding on 
the end of her nose, there would be nothing 
left for us to wish but to wish it away. 

Litlie. Well, it is true that this is a pro- 
saic age, but for my part, I cling to my old 
faith in fairy-land. 

Lucy. Yes, Lillie, you are a poet, and have 
a right of inheritance in the realms of Titania. 


Do spare us at 
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Perhaps, at your gentle bidding, some sprite 
would spring up, even kere and nxow, to listen 
to our wishes and speed their fulfilment, Can 
you ‘‘ call spirits from the vasty deep.” 

Lillze. Vl try. 

Louise. But will they come ? 

Grace. Do it in mystic and witch-like 
fashion, Lillie. 

Lillie. (Slowly and impressively.) 
Thrice three are nine, 
And I am thine! 
O, fair and fine, 
Half-human, half-divine, 
Into this group, 
Will you now stoop 
To come at call of mine? 

Several together. Hark} 

Several others. Hush! 

And others. Listen! 


[ When all is still, a Farry suddenly appears. 
She is dressed in white, with long, flowing 
white veil over head and face, floating hair. 
and carries a wand in her hand. Attached 
to the wand ts a small white flag, with the 
motto BE TRUE, ‘nscribed upon tt. At first, 
the flag is rolled around the wand, and tied 
with a white ribbon that can easily be slipped 
of. At the appearance of the Fairy, ail 
except LILLIE start back in attitudes of sur- 
prise. | 
Several together. O! 

Several others. Why! 

And others. Well done! 

Louise. ‘* What upon airth!” as aunt Sally 
says. 

Lillie. 
name? 

Fairy. 
century. 

Milly. (Looking at the Fatry’s feet.) 
Where are the rubber boots? 

Fairy. It boots .uot. 

Milly. And the water-proof? 

Fairy. Proof you shall have in time. 

Lillie. And your name? ’ 

Fairy. You shall know it before we part; 
but first your wishes. Speak freely, believe 
in me, and they shall be granted. (Zo LiLuir.) 
What would you have? 

Lillie. (After a short pause.) Good Fairy, 

who you are, or whence you came, 

I know not; but whatever be the name 

To which you answer, when, in fairy-land, 

Titania summons swift her elfin band, 

Here, in our midst, you wear a brow so Clear, 

An air so gracious, manners s0 sincere, 

My heart renounces all her wonted fear, 


(Jo Fairy.) May I ask your 


I'am a fairy of the nineteenth 
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And gives at once her full allegiance ere. 
(Kneeling at the Fairy's feet, and kissing her 
. hand.) 

Then, since I may my dearest wish impart, 

Some touch, I pray you, of the Joet's art; 

The poet’s ear, that hears in meadow*brooks 

Songs sweeter that were ever writ in books ; 

The poet’s eye, that ata glance espies 

The hidden beauty that in all things lies; 

The poet’s touch, that transforms common 
things; . 

The poet's tongue, that all this beauty sings; 

O, grant me these, — if I am not too bold: 

Good fairy, I should prize them more than 
gold. 

Milly. (Aside.) That was well done— 
wasn’t it? 

Louise. Yes, indeed; she’s what aunt Sally 
would call ‘‘a fust-rate hand at speakin’ 
pieces.” 

Fairy. The poet’s art within the soul has 

birth, 
Heaven-born, Heaven-sent, it makes a heaven 
on earth. ‘ 
If in your soul the germ enfolded lies, 
Bestow on it your noblest energies ; 
Under my banner march, to me de frue, 
(She unfurls the flag and points to the motto.) 
And keep your a@r#, and not yourself in view, 
And all you ask I freely promise you. 
(Turning to GRACE.) What wish lies near- 
est to your heart? 

Grace. (With enthusiasm.) O, I should 
like above all things to be an actress—to 
breathe life into the poet’s words; to make the 
still, cold figures pressed upon the printed 
page alive with look and action; to walk the 
stage a queen; to move crowds at will to tears 
or laughter; to be taken out of myself, and, 
forgetting my own petty cares and vexations, 
to live, for a few golden hours at least, an 
exalted, heroic life! Kind Fairy, help me to 
fulfil this wish! 

Fairy. A noble work, dear girl, if nobly 

done ; 

I trust your laurels may be fairly won. 
Potent for good or harm in every age, 
A king indeed is he who rules the stage. 
But would you prosper in your chosen art, 
O, wear my motto graven on your heart; 
A precious talisman ’twill prove to you; 
In word in look, in tone, in act, be true. 

(Pointing to the motto on the flag.) 

Lucy. Do give usa scene, Grace! 

Several. O, yes, do, do! 

Clara. Give us (naming some short piece 
or passage either tragic or pathetic). 

Grace. (Recites the piece suggested.) 
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Several together. Brava! Brava! 

Several others. 
their hands.) 

Louise. Do let,us have one more piece, 
something comic to “‘ raise our sperrits,” or I 
am afraid we shall all ‘‘ bust outa cryin’,” as 
aunt Sally says. 

Grace. (Recttes some humorous selection.) 

Several together. Capital, capital! 

Several others. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Fairy. (To Rose.) Within the Rose’s heart 
Some sweet wish lies apart: 

Unfold it to my ear; 
Fear not, let it appear! 

Rose. I’m sure there’s no poetry in me, 
unless it be the poetry of motion; nor could I 
ever queen it on the stage, like Grace; but I 
do like a witching waltz to the melting music 
of Strauss. (She twirls around a little, hum- 
ming a waltz.) I enjoy balls and parties, 
beautiful toilets, lovely flowers, gay music, 
bright faces, and glad hearts. Make me a 
leader of society, sweet Fairy. 

Fairy. Even in that sphere, you can do 
brave work, if you will but cling to my stan- 
dard. (Zo Ciara.) What shall I do for 
you, dear child? s 

Clara. Of all good gifts, give me the gift 

of song. 

Fairy. To you, henceforth, its wondrous 

joys belong. 

Kate. Give us a taste, Clara! 

Several together. Yes, yes, sing us a song! 

Rose. Let us now have the honor of at- 
tending your first private rehearsal. 

Clara. (Sings some favorite song.) 

Louise. I declare! that gal sings ‘“‘ jiss like 
a martingale,” as dear old aunt Sally would 
say. 

Several together. Excellent! Splendid! 

Milly. Pray don’t forget to send us notice, 
Clara, when you are to make your déduz. 

_ Fairy. Here’s modest Lucy hasn’t named 
her wish. 

Lucy. The wish, at least, is modest, for 
these times. I feel no lofty ambition stirring 
within me. I shall never ‘‘ speak in public on 
the stage,” nor move the world to mirth or 
madness. I am so old-fashioned aé to believe 
that woman’s brightest sphere is Lome. Grant 
me, I pray thee, the power to make home 
happy. 

Louise. A good sensible gal, desarvin’ a 
likely husband — aunt Sally would say. 

Fairy. (To Lucy.) Your modest wish 

holds much within its bound; 
In home the purest happiness is found.- 
Yet from its centre life and warmth may speed, 


Bravissima! (Clapping 
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| To comfort some poor soul in direst need. 


(To KatTE.) Now, Kitty, shall we hear your 
wish? 

Kate.. The —— school: has done much for 
me. I would like to do something creditable 
to the —— school. Pray give me strength 
and courage to feach as well as I have been 
taught. , 

Louise. (Interrupting.) O, Kitty, you 
ought to have heard what aunt Sally said to 
me this morning. ‘‘ Lo-i-zy,” said she, ‘‘ what- 
ever you be, Lo-i-zy, don’t, for marcy’s sake, 
be a country school-marm, a tryin’ to teach 
the young idees how to aim straight!” 

Fairy. More blesséd ’tis to give than to 

receive, 
Said the Great Teacher. Letall teachers weave 
This thread of gold into their daily life; 
*Twill keep their hearts from sinking, calm the 
strife 
Of rising passions, give the mind control, 
And lift to heavenly heights the weary soul. 
Write it upon the tablets of your heart, 
Dear girl, if you would act the teacher's part! 
(To Mitty.) Well, Milly, last of all we turn 
to you; 
Last, but not deast, this time is strictly true. 

Milly. (With vigor and emphasis.) I be- 
lieve the deepest desire of my heart is to ben- 
efit my fellow-women. The world has, for 
many centuries, devoted its. best energies to 
the improvement of our fellow-men, while wo- 
men have been left wholly out of the question 
— treated as dolls, slaves, or idiots, according 
to the caprice of the stronger sex. The war 
of color is ended; the war of sex is begun. 
The black man has his rights; it is high time 
for woman to have hers. I confess it stirs my 
blood to think that, even in the matter of 
education, men stand ready — yes, and Jrom- 
tnent ones too —to oppose us on the ground 
of sex, to attempt to prove that God never 
meant that women should have a college edu- 
cation! I declare — I should like to know— 

Louise. (Interrupting.) Isn’t she what 
aunt Sally calls a hen’s rights hen? 

Lucy. What about Abby Smith’s cows, 
Milly? : 

Milly. What, indeed! Why Abby Smith 
and her sister — (getting more excited.) 

Kate. There, there, Milly, dont get so 
excited ! 

Milly. Well, I will try to calm down; but 
do let me say that I believe in a good time 
coming. (Getting exceted again.) The sun 
of the nineteenth century shall not go down 
before this wrong is righted, this delusion 
dispelled. (Sill more excited.) I hope I shall 





THE GRADUATES. 


live long enough to see a class of girls like 
this graduate from Harvard College. 

‘Several together. Three cheers for the girl- 
graduates of Harvard! 

All the class (except the 
‘rah! ‘rah! 

‘ate. Three cheers for their noble advo- 

cate. . 

All. (As before.) "Rah! ’rah! ’rah! 

Milly. (Bowing, first to the class, and then 
to the Fairy.) So, kind Fairy, I pray you 
write me ‘‘as one who loves her fellow” — 


Farry). ’Rah! 


women. 
Fairy. (To Mitty.) You, more than all 

the rest, have need of me; £ 

For, know me now by name — Sincerity. 

Who works without me finds his work in vain, 

Who works witk me will what he asks obtain. 

Without me, if obtained, ’tis little worth; 

With me, the wish is granted at its birth. 

(To all the class.) Dear girls, you have re- 

vealed your hearts to me, 

Moved by the spirit of sincerity. 

If for J would you will but say J wll, 

In doing, not in wishing, show your skill, 

All you have asked you surely may attain, 

And I shall know my mission not in vain. 

Where’er you go let me walk by your side, 

And be your inspiration, friend, and guide! 
Clara. Let usjoin hands, and pledge. our- 

selves anew, 

Whate’er our lot in life, we will de true ; 

True to each other, true unto ourselves, 

And true to this, the truest of all elves! 


All the class join hands, two and two, and 
march behind the Fairy, who leads off slow- 
ly, while they sing the following song : — 


SONG. 
Now hand in hand, 
A loving band, 
We follow thee, 
Sincerity ! 
Sweetest of elves, 
We pledge ourselves 
To thee, to thee, 
Sincerity ! 
Now heart to heart, 
Before we part, 
We vow to thee, 
Sincerity ! 
Whate’er we do; 
We will be true 
To thee, to thee, 
Sincerity! 
[Zxeunt omnes. 
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—— Bap Latin. — Lapland thinks we were 
too hasty, in our July number, when we 
called his erfigma bad Latin. He finds ad uno 
disce omnes, as well as ex uno disce omnes, 
among the quotations from foreign languages, 
in his English dictionary, and concludes, 
therefore, that one of these ways of writing 
is as good as the other. . 

But he must remember that ex and ad can 
rarely take each other's place. Ad means from 
in the sense of away from, and is opposed to 
ad ; ex means from in the sense of out of, and 
is opposed to zz. 

Of course writers get away by degrees from 
these meanings, — the poets do this most of 
all,-— and thus, in a few cases, the significations 
of the two words are so nearly the same that 
either may be used. 

Virgil says, Accife nunc Danaum insidtas, 
et crimine ab uno disce omnes — ‘“* now receive 
an example of the craftiness of the Greeks, 
and from one deed of wickedness learn what 
they (the Greeks) all are.” But when we say, 
Ex uno disce omnes, we mean, From (out of ) 
what there is in one of a certain kind, learn 
what all of that kind are. 

The substitution of ex in Virgil’s line would 
be far preferable, except in sound, to the use 
of ab in the quotation as given by Lapland. 
This we are confident our correspondent will 
admit, when he has carefully looked up the 
question. ety 

As to the quotations from foreign languages 
in our English dictionaries, those who prepare 
such collections do not always vouch for the 
correct Latinity of the phrases given. Still in 
the best collections of Latin proverbs Ad uno 
disce omnes will not be found. 


——__—~— 


—— THE MAN IN THE MOON AND OTHER 
PropLe.* — About four years since there came 
under our notice a book by R. W. Raymond, — 
who is also the author of that which bears the 
above title, — the name of which was ‘‘ The 


Children’s Week.” It proved to be, in our 
judgment, one of the most desirable books for 
children published during that season. The 
present volume, therefore, came to us under © 
favorable auspices, and we are glad to say that 
it deserves as hearty commendation as its pred- 
ecessor. Quite a large portion of the book 
consists of fairy stories of a high order of merit; 
and as such literature is always enjoyed by 
children, it is fortunate that a fresh collection 
can be procured, and that, too, a book free from 
all objectionable features. 





* J. B, Ford & Co., N. ¥. Sq. 16mo., Illus., 347 pp. $2.00. 
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OTHELLO’S STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


OST potent, grave, and reverend seig- 
niors, 
My very noble and approved good masters : 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daugh- 
ter, 
It is most true; — true, I have married her : — 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in 
my speech, 
And little blessed with the set phrase of peace: 
For since these arms of mine had seven years’ 
pith, 
Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have 
used 
Their dearest action in the tented field; 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle: 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself: yet by your gracious 
patience, 
I will a round, unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love; what drugs, 
what charms, 
What conjurations, and what mighty magic 
(For such proceedings am I charged withal), 
I won his daughter with. 
Her father loved me; oft invited me; 
Still questioned me the story of my life, 
From year to year; the battles, sieges, for- 
tunes, 
That I have passed. 
I ran it through, e’en from my boyish days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it; 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly 
breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And soldto slavery; of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my travel’s history. | 
Wherein of antres vast, and deserts wild, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 
It was my hent to speak, — such was the pro- 
cess, — 





And of the cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. This to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would draw her 
thence; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, © 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse: which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good 
means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively. I did consent; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffered. My story being 
done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs: 

She swore, —In faith ’twas strange, *twas 
passing strange; 

*T was pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful ; 

She wished she had not heard it; — yet she 
wished 

That Heaven had made her such a man: she 
thanked me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I 
spake? 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used ; — 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 


—— Oratory. — One reason, perhaps, why 
the oratory of our day is not equal to that of the 
ancients, is, that they set up a higher standard 
than we do. Cicero says an orator should have 
a knowledge of everything important, and of 


all liberal arts. Rome, he says, never had a 
speaker whose language was richer or more 
copious than that of Caius Gracchus: yet even 
Gracchus, in order the more surely to delight 
the ear, had a person with an ivory pitch-pipe 
concealed behind him when he spoke, to recall 
him when his tone was too high or too low. 
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N OFFER. While our numerous*puzzle 

friends are striving to get their head 
work into the Magazine, ‘free, gratis, for 
nothing,” and the editor is groaning in spirit 
because he is obliged to disappoint so many 
of them, the following liberal proposition 
comes in: — 


‘““Messrs. LEE AND SHEPARD. Gents: I 
take the Preasant Opertunity to Write to you, 
for which Privalege, you will Please excuse me 
in takirfg, but the Object in Writing to you, 
is to secure an Engagement with You, as A 
Contributor to the Puzzlers Deportiment, of 
your Monthly, titled, Oliver Optics Magazine, 
for 1875, I. E. Enigmas, and Word Puzzles, 
such as the Samples You will find Enclosed, 
on another sheet, and I Perpose to Write each 
Month, not less then 3, of each of the Above 
named Puzzles, for your Magazine, Oliver Op- 
tics, and I know that I Can Write for you, as 
Cheap aseny other Contributor to your Month- 
ly, although, I am not Aquanted with Prices 
Charged, for Writing Articles : for that special 
Deportment, in A Young Folks Monthly, but 
you will Please Informe me by Letter, if you 
will Except my searvises, in writing for the 
Puzzlers Deportement, of your Magazine, for 
1875, and what Price, you will be willing to 
Pay me, for my Services for 1875. I. E. if I 
take my Pay out in Books, to be selected from 
your Catalogue, or in Subscriptions to your 
Magazine, and if in Books, for to be Payed 
Quarterly, also Informe me at what time my 
Manuscripts must Reach you, to be Published 
in the Jan. No. of your Magazine for 1875. I. E. 
if you will Oblige me, by Excepting my ser- 
vises, in Writing Puzzles, for your Monthly, 
for 1875. Now Hoping soon, to Receive a 
Faverable Reply from you, I am Verry Re- 
spectfully Yours. 

N. B. Dear Sir, the Sample Puzzles En- 
closed, you are at Liberty to Publishe in your 
Magazine, Oliver Optics, if for the same, you 
will send me A few Differant No.’s. of, Oliver 





Optic’s Magazine, for Examination. also send 
me your Discriptive Catalogue of books. 
Yours with Respect, 


A cross-word enigma, which the writer calls 
a ‘‘ word puzzle,” accompanies the letter, asa 
specimen. It is not in rhyme, as we require, 
and consequently we should have been obliged 
to decline it, even if no price had been set 
upon it. 


BUILDING A YACHT. — We can best introduce 
one of our “ big boys,” by inserting a notice 
of one of his achievements, cut from a Grand 
Rapids’ daily paper. 

‘‘Mr. Charles F. Rood, son of Hon. C. C. 
Rood, has just finished a handsome sail-boat, 
eighteen feet long by five feet and some inches 
wide, which he intends putting on Reed’s Lake, 
to-morrow, for summer use. The boat is en- 
tirely of the young man’s building, and was 
constructed without advice or model. It is 
really a fine bit of sailor’s architecture, and is 
pronounced by ‘ professionals,’ a beauty.” 

The constructor of this boat is not satisfied 
with what he has done, and asks, ‘‘Is there 
any book that would help me in building a 
yacht? I have made two boats, the larger 
one twenty feet long by seven feet beam; she 
was a very good sailer, indeed; beat all the 
boats here, and everything of her inches on 
Lake Michigan, about the mouth of the river. 
I know that it is a very different thing to under- 
take a yacht; but now I cannot be satisfied 
without something large enough to be gone’ 
in for weeks at a time, and my finances are so 
demoralized as to be utterly incapable of the 
necessary inflation to buy one for one thou- 
sand dollars. If through Pigeon Hole Papers, 
or the Letter Bag, you will grant me the de- 
sired information, you will greatly oblige ,one 
of your ‘ big boys.’” 

After building two boats, the yacht is quite 
possible, we should say; and we should like 
to undertake the job with the “‘ big boy.”| The 
first thing in building a vessel is to make the 
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model of solid pine, and then work from it by 
scale. If the yacht is to be thirty feet long, 
make the model thirty inches long, and eleven 
inches beam. If a keel, she. should draw four 
feet of water; if a centre-board, not over two. 
From this model you can shape the frame. 
Dana’s ‘*Seaman’s Friend” contains a dia- 
gram of all the timbers, with their names, 
which can be studied after the model is made, 
with good results, by one who had built two 
boats. 


‘* THe IpLerR,” Boston and Brooklyn. — We 
acknowledge the receipt of one: of the best 
amateur journals we have ever seen. We re- 
fer to the ‘‘ IDLER,” an z//ustrated monthly, of 
twelve large. pages (each 8 X 10 inches), con- 
taining thirty-six columns of excellent and 
interesting reading matter. The ‘‘ /dler” is 
printed on heavy tinted paper, and, with its 
superior illustrations, presents a truly fine ap- 
pearance. The January issue is a ‘double 
number,” of 24 pp. 72 cols. The subscription 
price is marvellously low, —only $1.00 per 
year, which also includes the choice of two 
genuine French chromos, of an excellent char- 
acter. Address either 93 Federal Street, Bos- 


ton, or 59 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEMPEST. — We have a long letter from our 
“ancient” and highly-valued contributor, 
suggested by that of Sancho Panza, pubjished 
in December. His address is 1620 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, and he would like to exchange 
photographs with any of our o/d contributors. 
We make a liberal extract from his letter: — 

*T sincerely believe that no magazine has 
ever had such perfect control over the mind of 
the American youth as yours — a control which 
caused him to cast aside all else for the mo- 
ment, and pay strict attention to its contents. 
A magnetic influence in the few words of an 
answer to him, contained in the Letter Bag, 
held him inthralled, doubly so, on account of 
Optic; and I can say from my own experi- 
ence, that a great deal of knowledge is gained 
by puzzlers from the perusal of dictionaries, 
atlases, &c., whilst in the’ pursuit of subjects 
for rebuses, charades, &c. . 

“I think I can safely but sorrowfully say, 
that I am the only one of the ’68 class that 
contributes puzzles now (if there are others, I 
should like to hear of them), through a love 
for the Magazine, which has upheld. me all 
through — though casting only a fraction of 
my former vim into their construction, as 
time is more precious to me pecuniarily now 
than then. I have received every number 
regularly since January, 1868, and have al- 
ways opened it immediately on receipt, — 


‘which it fai: would linger longer. 
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the first glance being directed to the Letter 
Bag, to see who figures amongst its contribu- 
tors, —and shall as long as I live always do 
so, whilst Opésc has charge of it. The feeling 
isin me. I can’t help it, and wouldn’t, if I 
could. The mystic power it held over me in 
times gone by, still holds its sway now — even’ 
more so, as, ’:aloed by such pleasant reminis- 
cences, my inind is often cast ina reverie, in 
It seems 
to me I could never write enough to do you 
justice for your kindness and encouragement 
in dealing with us boys. Words fail. I write 
as often as I can, and shall always do so; and, 
as Sancho says, I shall always be glad to hear 
from any of them, and advise them once ina 
while to find time to write to dear old Oliver, 
and should be most happy to read their opin- 
ions as expressed in your columns, and en- 
deavor to puzzle out any of their effusions, 
which may appear in the Head Work.” 


PRINCE Fuzz. — He writes us a long letter, 
in which he describes the misery of waiting 
for the Magazine, expected to contain some- 
thing of his. We will again look ap the 
‘*man-kite;” we are afraid G. M. B. has 
cribbed it, for he is the butt of the concern when 
anything is lost. The prince makes an awful 
suggestion: ‘‘To-morrow will be Thafiks- 
giving day. I wish you a most pleasant day, 
and I need not say, a large ‘turkey,’ for I 
know ‘ Hannah’ will have it done nicely and 
well, for you know, the fire will be lighted 
with so many ‘ nice’ ‘ little’ ‘ crisp’ things (?), 
and I dare say with some ‘ cross words,’ and 
every other kind of words, eh? and plenty of 
my rcjected puzzles and letters.” 

The idea of eating a turkey cooked by a fire 
made of rejected puzzles! Nevertheless, the 
turkey was good; and the idea is not so bad 
as that of fried mutton, cooked over a fire of 
mummies, in Egypt. The prince sends us the 
following, from the report of the librarian of 
the Chicago Public Library; the first column 
showing the whole number of books of each 
author contained in the library, and the 
second the number of /aken cut at a certain 
time : — 


Adams. 
Alcott . 
Alger . 
Ballantyne 
Castleman " EIT 
Sa eee 42 
Die Romesh. wees et 6 
Reid 221 


478 
65 
181 
62 


Totals 
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11. A threadbare coat is armor proof against 





ANSWERS FOR JANUARY. a highwayman. 12. 11 W o’er th — Leaven- 
1. Commence at 64, and read in the follow- worth. he 
lowing order: 64, 55, 46, 37; 28, 19, 10, 1, 9, | 13° Go ring the belis and fire the guns, 
2, 11, 18, 17, 25, 33 26, 35, 42, 41, 34, 27) 20, And fling the starry banner out; 
13> 4 3» 12) 21, 29, 36, 43) 51, 58, 57, 49) 50, 59, Shout ‘Freedom !” till your lisping ones 
52; 44 45, 38) 30, 22, 15, 8, 16, 7,6 5, 14, 23, Give back the cradle shout. 
24, 315 40; 325 39 48; 56, 47, 54, 63, 62, 53, 61, | 14+ America. 
60, and you get the following : — 15. DETAIL 
ye: 3 : ; EXALT 
Tis greatly wise to know, before we're told, TALL 
The melancholy news that we grow old. Pe ee 
2. S It 
SOL L 
SOLAR 16.SAY my STAR 
SOLDIER ABO TAME 
LAIRD CAR AMEN 
RED OAK RENT 
R 18. WATER 
3- Cc 4 <A APACE . 
TAR ULM TAILS 
TAPER TAGUS . C.45 5 EP 
CAPTAIN ALGIERS RESTS 
REALM OWEGO 
RIM URE 19. ArrptieE 
N Ss MooN 
5 Cc E G G 
BED R 2s hb 
BANAL INDIANA 
CENTRAL C oR N 
DARED A Gc £3) 
LAD 20. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 21. (Well 
L in G) (20 cwt.=ton) — Wellington. 22. 
6 CHILD 7 OPERA Sewing Machine. 23. Haste makes waist 
HONOR POLAR (waste). 24. 1. Back. 2. Hack. 3. Jack. 4. 
INURE ELATE | Lack. 5. Pack. 6. Rack. 7. Tack. 8. Sack. 
LORDS RATAN g. Cask. 10. Ask. 
DRESS ARENA ¢ gol St, 
8. 1. Consideration. 2. Penetrates. 3. Bar- 
tholomew. 9. (W Hat Eve R) (Viol eights Douste Square Worp. 
= ates) (Nature) (can (K) not) (Be) (Inn o 25. Across: 1. An impression. 2. A bone 
cent) — Whatever violates Nature cannot be in- | of the skull. 3. An animal without feet. 4. 
nocent. The plural of a circle. 5. Large plants. - 
10. Great head, little wit; Down: 1. Vigorous. 2. A mammal found in 
Small head, not a bit. Sumatra. 3. Single. 4. An owl. 5§. To 
crush. NIAGARA. 
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26. REBus. 


Cross WorpD ENIGMA. 


27. My first is in catch, but not in hold. 
My second is in shape, but not in mold. 
My third is in liquor, but not in drink. 
My fourth is in chain, but not in link. 
My fifth is in cruise, but not in sail. 
My sixth is in letter, but not in mail. 
My seventh is in linnet, but not in bee. 
My eighth is in escape, but not in flee. 
My whole is a city over the sea. 

Harry Wortu. 


28. GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Cross Worp ENIGMA. 


29. My first is in plank, but not in board. 

My second is in lance, but not in sword. 

My third is in land, but not in sea. 

My fourth is in wasp, but not in bee. 

My fifth is in grove, but not in park. 

My sixth is in wren, but not in lark. 

My whole is a seaman whose name stands 

alone, 

In the list of heroes outshone by none. 

BADGER. 


/countered a vowel. 





METAGRAM. 


30. At first, Iam acoil ina rope. By chang- 
ing my head, I become, in succession, a person, — 
knowledge, justice, close, a combat, darkness, 
and a show. McC. 


Worps ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


31. 1. Evil in time. 2. My companion en- 
3- Father, examine the 
cash. 4. Knight encompassed. 5. Look out 
for a speech. TEMPEST. 


32. SHAKESPERIAN REBUS. 


PALINDROMES. 


Backward and forward read thé same. 

33- Cry of chickens I first will be. 

A female name you'll surely see. 

A religious superior you'll quickly say. 

IT here announce a part of the day. 

Doctrine now is plainly before you. 

A German male name bring to view. 

A small liquid measure, I think you'll agree. 

Primals and finals read downward, will be 

Something we hear about, but rarely see. 
ALPHONSO CHUBBER. 





HEAD WORK. 


KNniIGuHT’s SPRING. ENIGMA. 


: 37- Iam composed of thirty-two letters. 
detest 6° 1 Ge te My 23, 2, 26, 25, 20, 7, 13, 31, is a combatant. 
My 16, 22, 19, 14, 30, 12, is a musical instru- 
white = rad = ment. My 27, 8, 29, 5, 1, 21, 3, is a newspaper. 
chal ES: My 4, 11, 6, 17, 10, we all have had. My 24, 
18 go fae fee p 8 28, 15, 9, isa part of.a ship. My 18, 32, is a 
z ad. uae note in music. My whole are very interesting. 


25 a7 | a8" | 29 | ‘30 N. O. Vice. 
the j|stands a 





on ie 
to | a 
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DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
wt | 1 1. 4° 38. 1. A vowel. 2. Antiquated. 3. A kind 
of watch. 4. Not bright. 5. A consonant. 


42 oe Tee | 46 48 Scotcu CANADIAN, 
cy face and 

















DovusLe DraAmonp. 
& tz ei & 39. Across: 1. A consonant.. 2. An animal. 
—-— 3. An intrigue. 4. A weight. 5. A conso- 
=. | ae sivas va w.| % | | nant. Down: 1. Aconsonant. 2. An animal. 
‘| 3. One rolling in wealth. 4. A color. 5. A 
Puck. consonant. JAPETus. — 
HrppEnN INSECTs. . Cross Worp ENIGMA. 
36. "Twas past the hour of midnight, 40. My first is in lively, but not in sad. 
And a host of lynx-eyed foes My secondgis in irey but not in bad. 
Seemed to be ever glaring My third is in river, but not in sea. 
On the camp’s profound repose. My fourth is in girl, but not in she. 
*Twixt warring nations posted, My fifth in whisper, but not in speak. 
His musket on his knee, My sixth is in tail, but not in beak. 
The sentinel is sleeping : My whole is a poet of whom I speak. 
Can this a soldier be? VIGILAX. N. Quap. 


56 
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{Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “Epitor oF OLiver Optic’s MaGAzing, 
Boston, Mass.” Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to ‘Lez anp SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.” Puzzles must be original, and 
must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender.] 


ee irrepressible G. M. B. says he wants 
to ‘* get a-head.” He needs one, but he 
means to ‘*‘ get ahead ” on the Magazine, which 


has plenty of heads already, and threatens to | 


‘*put a head” on somebody if he don’t get his 
matter sooner. Therefore we must have our 
letters by the middle of the month. We have 


‘** put a head” over this department, to which | 


of letters this month, though we begin to no- 
tice them earlier than usual. — C. H. P. tells 
us about a mammoth squash, raised on the 


grounds of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- | 


lege at Amherst. It ‘‘ lifted” four thousand 
pounds on the first of November, and had not 
gotits growth then. — We are very glad to hear 


from,Louis M. in Rome, Ga.; his writing is | 


very fair and plain ; and we accept puzzles of all 
sorts that are acceptable; but the ‘‘ enigmati- 
cal letter ” cannot be read without the key. It 
affords no clew whatever to a single letter, and 
‘* no feller could find out ” what it means. 
Niagara’s diagonal is good enough to print, 
and we drop all the other matters. — Top 
Knot’s head is level. For the last year or two 
we have accepted all the puzzles that were fit 
to print, whether hard or easy, and let them 
take their chance with the printer. — Buck- 
shot’s diamond is spared. — Wealth’s rebus is 
not in due form. — Alphonzo Chubber’s rebus 
shall be presented to the artist. — We have 
not Eureka’s address, and ¢annot forward Med- 
ley’s letter. — C. T. Hat’s cross word is saved. 
— Calidore thinks the head work of this Maga- 
zine is incomparably superior to that of any 
other; and his cross word will pass. — We 
don’t like flatterers, but we like Badger'’s cross 
word well enough to keep it. — Lychopinax’s 


rebus is good enough, and shall go to the art- 
ist, but we doubt whether anybody will know 
that ‘‘ creetur ” by sight. — Puck’s letter comes 
to us from over the ocean, but in Paris our 
‘‘ delightful book” is sent to him. The 


| Knight’s Spring shall take its chance. — Fris- 


co is unfortunate, if that is what you call it; 
no Odea River in Lippincott; proper name in 
| diamond; and t zs in both ‘‘catch” and 
“é beat.” 

Hiawatha’s double acrostic is very proper, 
and goes to the right place. — We will send 
Prince Fuzz’s first rebus to the artist. — Rus- 


| ticus’s rebus will make a pretty picture, as he 
we ask our readers’ attention. We have plenty | 


says, and it shall go where the good rebuses 
go. — To be entirely candid with U. Gene, the 
poetry of the double is not a success; and so 





we take the diamond. — Jesse Healey’s Shake- 
spearian is decidedly the best thing in his 
| batch, and better than his ‘‘ prize rebus.” — 
| We do not see Hyperion’s double diamond in 
| the January number; if he has a copy, will he 
| send it again with the location of the ‘‘ small 
town.” — Little Mac is not quite so successful 
this month as last; the definitions are not first 
class, and he uses obsolete words.—N. O. 
Vice’s enigma is very well done. — Xerxes 
bridges over the Hellespont with too many 
printed words in his rebus; try again. —Vigi- 
lax’s hidden insects are very good; we settle 
the prize at the end. — Juanito’s double acros- 
tic is a very good one. —Iron Duke’s arith- 
metic meets our views; and we think an ama- 
teur paper devoted to head work only, if well 
edited, would have a large circulation. A 
double diamond reads both ways. 

W. Low’s word square, as such, is very 
good; but the poetry is a failure, and must 
go into the waste basket. — Aldingar's rebus 
is very good, especially for a first attempt. — 
One of Scotch Canadian’s diamonds is cor- 
rectly done this time; so is the other;. but 
** edition ” is not ‘‘ the publication of a book.” 
— We rejoice to hear from Tempest, and we 


| 
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shall use the ‘‘ words enigmatically expressed.” 

-- Harry Trevylian does wisely to discontinue 
Our Valley Times in order to attend to his 
school duties at the ‘‘ Wesleyan;” we know 
of no * second-hand edition of our works for 
sale.” — ‘‘ Every little ” in J. W.’s ‘‘ prize rebus” 
will hardly pass muster; the whole sentence 
is incomplete, and E seems to be doing the 
job all alone, instead of helping to ‘‘ get ale 
on G.” — Alice’s quotation is very good indeed, 
and the artist shall see it. — Hoodlum’s double 
diamond is ** good enough.” — Japetus was at 
the head of his class in the High School, and 
has a fellow feeling for Red Cloud and Massa- 
soit because he is learning the same trade that 
they are; the double will do. — Amateur’s 
cross word takes its chance. 

Lee & Shepherd will supply Caxton with 
back numbers. — Lancelot’s rebus is very fair, 
but too fong, as he suggests; yet the artist 
shall have it. ---M. Stowe must advertise for 
all he wants. — Brisco sends answers to all the 
head work in December, but our offer was for 
the present year, and others do not compete. 
—D. A. Vid did not look over his rebus when 
completed, or he would have seen a mistake. 
— No “trot” in Montrose’s rebus, so that it 
won’t fit Goldsmith’s Maid. — Checkmate’s 
Knight’s Spring is spared.—E. L. R. Jr.’s 
diamond is paste— reads but one way; see 
small type heading. —Doubtless Niagara is 
right in his criticisms; two head workers 
should not combine for prizes; the double 
square shall be used. —S. O. Fret’s diamond 
will pass. — Harry Worth’s cross word is good 
enough, if there is room for it. ‘‘ Can’t you 
say, I wish Harry Worth to correspond with 
Vigilax?” We have said it, Harry; now what 
good will itdo? We have not Harry’s address, 
or we would send it to Vigilax, who could do 
as he pleased about it. As a rule, we cannot 
say that this reader wishes to correspond with 
that one; we have not the space to give to in- 
dividuals. 

_ O’Brien sends no solution to his example. — 
McC.’s cryptogram ‘‘ beats us,” but his meta- 
gram will pass: better, but not necessary, to 
draw rebuses. It is always hard for an editor 
to acknowledge that he has been sold; editors 
know everything! — We objected in December 
to the subject of Mohawk’s cross word -— “‘ too 
much praise.” We notice only “ critiques ” that 
contain falsehoods. The enigma will do. — 
James S. S. writes a pleasant letter, and is sorry 
he was not one of the fifty thousand who vis- 
ited our publishers’ new store. So are we; not 
teo late yet. —N. Quad’s cross word is good 
enough to print, and we are only sorry we 
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have so many of them. — H. H.’s rebus is very 
good, and worthy a place, if the place is to be 
had. — Martha’s rebus will not pass, for the 
necessity of labelling ‘‘ Fortune,” ef ads. spoils 
it, and ‘‘ Industry,” even ‘‘ rebustically” ex- 
pressed,-is not Fortune’s right hand, though 
on the right. A// puzzles sent in compete for 
the prize. — We can hardly compare the col- 
leges in our ‘‘ time-robbing Magazine,” as 
Young America desires, — see ‘‘ Old and New” 
for December, 1874, — but we shall have some- 
thing about Annapolis. 

H. W. must know by this time that we ac- 
cept all puzzles conditionally, as we have for 
the last two years, at least. We take all that 
are properly constructed, and then use as 
many as the printer can get into the two or 
three pages of head work. Rebuses appear, 
if ever, the month after they are accepted; 
other puzzles in the number in which they are 
noticed. Before we adopted this rule, we had 
a cord or less of them on hand all the time, 
and the puzzlers were continually worrying 
about them, wanting to know when they would 
be published. Now we make short work of 
them, and put everybody out of misery within 
‘*a brief space of period.” — All who intend to 
compete for the prizes for answering head 
work should read the conditions in the Decem- 
ber number, page 956. — After examining all 
the head work accepted, we think the rebus by 
Jesse Healy is, on the whole, the best; and it 
takes the prize. 


Our LETTER WRITERS. 


[for the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 
who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards are not inserted, and only one name from each letter. 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 

George W. Houghton, 3 Hanover St., Lynn, 
Mass. (amateurs and puzzles). —J. F. Kelley, 
Jr., go2 Eighth St., N. W. Washington, D.C. 
(stamps, specimens, and catalogues). — W. M. 
Pemberton, Ansonia, Conn. (stamps).— Rich- 
ard Avery, 12 Seventh St., Lafayette, Ind. 
(eggs, coins, and stamps). — F. Slade, Toledo, 
Ohio (18 years old, fun). — Will H. Moxon, 
Room 20, May Building, Washington, D. C. 
(official stamps). — George A. Paine, Delhi, 
Del. Co., N. Y. (stamps, coins, printing, and 
fun). — George E. Benson, Box 185, Plymouth, 
Mass. — George L. Calloway, Plymouth, Mass. 
— Wariner and Powers, Springfield, Mass. 
(stamps). — Hunter L. Watson, 504 North 
Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. (fun and 
specimens). — Lucien H. Green, 510 Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. (fun and speci- 
mens), - 
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KING KALAKAUA. 


T last a live king, the sovereign of eleven 
islands away off in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean, has paid a visit to the Great 
Republic. He may write a book of American 
Notes in the Hawaiian tongue; and some of 
our readers may perhaps like to see how we 
all look done up in that soft and musical lan- 
guage. To such we will say that the Hawaii- 
an is not a difficult language to learn. 

But the most remarkable part of this event 
is, that our first royal visitor comes from such 
a quarter. Macaulay once imagined that there 
might be a time when some traveller from 
New Zealand would, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of 
London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s. 

A time may indeed come when London, 
Paris, New York, and other great centres of 
our present civilization shall be a desolation 
without an inhabitant, when “the wild beasts 
of the desert with the wild beasts of the 
islands shall dwell there, and the owls shall 
dwell therein.” By that time the seat of em- 
pire in its course round our globe may be 
found in the islands of the Southern Pacific; 
and Macaulay’s traveller may come. But king 
Kalakaua does not care to wait so long; and 
yet not many years ago, one might have 
spoken of the Sandwich Islands as Macaulay 
spoke of New Zéaland. But the progress of 
the Sandwich Islands has been rapid since 
their discovery by Captain Cook, in 1778. 

In early times, each island had its own little 
despot, but near the beginning of the present 
century, Kamehameha I. brought them all 
under his sway. These islanders. abolished 
idolatry in 1819; the next year American mis- 
_ sionaries visited the island, and commenced 
the work of instruction. They taught the 
natives how to read, write, cipher, sew, and 
wear clothes; and to-day nearly every one of 
those islanders can read his newspaper. 

Until 1838, the government was a despotism ; 
but in 1840 King Kamehameha III. granted his 





people a constitution, which has since been 
improved, and which in some respects resem- 
bles that of Great Britain; but the king is 
elective. Several of the officers of govern- 
ment, and many of the prominent men in 
these islands, have been Americans. 

The Sandwich Islands were taken under 
British protection about 1810, but in 1843, 
their independence was formally declared by 
England and France. ; 

Kalakaua, who was elected king only a few 
months ago, is a native chief. and was prom- 
inent in politics before his elevation to the 
throne. He is thirty-eight years old, and isa 
man of good education and good habits. His 
little Hawaiian kingdom has about one fourth 
as much territory, and about one tenth as 
many inhabitants, as the State of Maine. The 
climate is delightful, the variations of temper- 
ature in a dozen years hardly being so great 
as may sometimes be experienced in New Eng- 
land in three hours. 

In a country where thunder was never 
known the people would not be likely to have 
a name for thunder: in a land — if there could 
be such a land — where the wind never blew, 
there would probably be no word for wind; 
and it may be because the Sandwich Islanders 
experience no extremes of heat and cold that 
they have no word to express the idea of 
weather. 

And yet, sometimes on account of the soil, 
but oftener for other reasons, agriculture is not 
always a success in those islands. Coffee was 
tried, but the trees were attacked by an incura- 
ble blight; cotton would grow well, but cater- 
pillars would devour the young plant; oranges 
were found to succeed no better; wheat grew 
and ripened, but was subject to the attacks of 
weevil; silk-worms have been tried, and have 
proved a failure. But rice does well, and more 
is raised from year to year; and sugar culture 
has thus far proved quite successful. In 1860 
the sugar exported from these islands amount- 
ed to less than a million and a half of pounds; 
while in 1871, nearly twenty-two million pounds 
were exported. 
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